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many would die or be killed, and how much land — viso, formerly offered by Mr. Ricwarpson,) it | 
theGovernment would save thereby in consequence | was agreed to. 
of the bill not extending to the brothers and sIs- And the committee thereupon rose, and reported 
ters? Did any member desire to withhold this | the bill to the House. 
bounty from the brothers and sisters of thosé who Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, offered the 
sacrificed their lives in the service of theircountry, | substitute he had proposed in committee. 
which this brother would have been entitled to if | Mr. VINTON moved the previous question, 
he had lived to fulfill his term of service, and return || under the operation of which the amendment sub- 
to his friends and his home? What compensation mitted by Mr. Tuompson was rejected. 
js this paltry bounty for the loss of a kind and | The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
affectionate brother ? | third reading; and it was read a third time, and 
Sir,said Mr. S., we ought not to hesitate for one | passed. 
moment in passing thisamendment. His opinions Mr. STEPHENS moved a reconsideration of 
in this matter had undergone no change. While || the vote on the passage of the bill. 
the bill was under discussion which we were now | The motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
trying to amend, he advocated not only a larger The House then adjourned. 
bounty in land than passed, but advocated an in- feeb tngaiesenad eee 
crease of pay to the soldiers. And, in answer to ob- IN SENATE 
iections urged against the ability ofthe Government, oe hie 
e remarked, that ** the Government had land | Monpay, May 8, 1848. 
enough and to spare, and he had yet to learn that || Mr. STURGEON presented a petition from 
our Government could not raise the money neces- || citizens of Philadelphia, praying the adoption of 
sary to prosecute the war, even though the pay of | measures for the settlement and protection. of the 
the soldier should be raised to ten dollars per month. || Indians; which was referred to the Committee on 
Sir, is there any member of this House who has || Indian Affairs. 
so low an estimate of the patriotism of his coun- | 
trymen as to suppose that they would not, when | 
all other legitimate sources of revenue fail, cheer- 1 
fully pay a direct tax to prosecute this war with || to 1800; which were read. 
energy to an honorable peace? He hoped no one || Mr. D. said, that during the second session that 
doubted for a moment the will or the ability of the || he had the honor of occupying a seat in the Senate, 
country to furnish promptly and cheerfully the || this subject had been presented here for consider- 
means to carry on the war. And to ‘say that if || ation, and he was appointed a member of the select 
land warrants were issued to our soldiers, that || committee to which it was referred.. A majority 
they would fall into the hands of the speculator, 
and then they would ‘dry up the land revenue, and 





Legislature of the State of New York, in favor of 
the payment of claims for French spoliations prior 


a bill was accordingly reported. With the Sen- 


revent our getting a loan,’ was certainly show- || ator from North Carolina, [Mr. Manevum,] he had | 


ing that our credit hung upon a frail thread. He || dissented from that report, and it became his duty 
did not believe any such doctrine. If the raising || to explain the grounds of his dissent. Although 
of money tocarry on the war depended upon raising || he considered the case of these claimants one of 
two or three millions of dollars from the sales of || peculiar hardship, he did not think the burden 
the public lands, our credit was at a low ebb, and || of payment ought to be imposed on the treasury. 
the sooner we ceased making appropriations the || His opinion on the subject had not been changed 
better forus. He believed the credit of the nation || by subsequent reflection. The resolutions which 
rested upon the honesty, energy, and ability of her 
citizens, who have always been found equal to any || instructions. Had they been in that form, he 
exigency. And if one hundred millions of dollars || would have cheerfully obeyed them. But they 
should be necessary to prosecute this war to an || simply requested the Senators from New York to 
nego pres he had full faith that it could be || support these claims. And he would only add, 
raised, and that the interest could be paid.’’ || that whenever the subject came up for discussion 

Mr. STEPHENS renewed his question of order, || he would give that request the respectful consider- 


insisting that this amendment was not germane to || ation which was due to the high source whence it | 


the bill. 
The CHAIR overruled the objection. 
Mr. STEPHENS took an appeal. 


proceeded. 
The jointresolutions were ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, presented a pe- 


The amendment was again read, and the Ckair, '| tition from citizens of New York, praying Congress | 
being now able to hear it more distinctly, ruled it || to purchase Mount Vernon; which was referred to | 


not to be in order. 

Mr. SMITH then offered a second amendment | 
to the amendment, to which Mr. STEPHENS || Legislature of the State of Vermont, in favor of Asa 
made the same objection; it changed the whole || Whitney’s plan of a railroad from Lake Michigan 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 








land system of the country. || to the Pacific; which were read and ordered to be | 


The CHAIR ruled it not to be in order. printed. 


Chair was sustained. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, again pro- 
posed his substitute, as above. 


Pee! HALL, of Missouri, objected to it as out {| Office and Post Roads. 
“order, 


And the CHAIR so ruled Ji : tated aoa 
. . illson, praying for a pension; which was referred 
Mr. McCLERNAND offered the following || to the Committee on Pensions. 
amendment to Mr. Jounson’s amendment: Mr. BENTON presented a petition from citi- 
ene oo ae —, ant the provisions || zens of Oregon, asking the immediate extension of 
nitations of the ninth section e act of February ; that itor 
11, 1847, be, and the same are hereby, so extended, that the the laws of the at eee ree eae 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, of the || 29d donations of land to settlers ; ch 
Raslars, militia, volunteers, and rangers, who served in the || was laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
ndian war of 1790, and who served in the war of 1812 ESOLUTIONS 
twelve months or more, shall receive a bounty of one hun- ; R ° 
On motion by Mr. YULEE, 


dred and sixty acres each; and all of said soldiers who 
served six months or more shall receive a bounty of eighty Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary inquire 


Mr. SMITH appealed; but the decision of the | Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from | 
j 


lish a post route from New York to Philadelphia; 


acres of land each; provided that bounties shall not be || into the expediency and best mode of extending the circuit | 


granted to those who have already received bounties. 
The CHAIR ruled this amendment out of order. 
The question now recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. Jounson, of Arkansas, it was rejected. | 
. The question being then on the original bill, as 
inserted in the beginning of these proceedings, 
(with an amendment, consisting of the last pro- 


47 


court system to the States of Texas, Florida, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. 


On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 


Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 

| lishing a post-route at Bougeries, in the parish of St. James, 

| State of Louisiana, on the west bank of the Mississippi river, 
to be called St. James. 





Mr. DIX presented joint resolutions of the 


of that committee was in favor of the claims, and | 


he had now presented were not in the shape of | 


Mr. UPHAM presented resolutions from the | 


citizens of New York, praying Congress to estab- | 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post | 


Mr. GREENE presented the petition of Nancy | 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post | 





GTON, BY BLAIR & RIVES. 
New Senies..... No. 47. | 


On motion by Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instruct 
ed toinquire whether the provisions of law requiring of pub 
lishers who take out a copy-right to place the work in the 
Library of Congress needs amendment. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Georgia, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be, and 
they are hereby, instructed to examine into the propriety 
and necessity of establishing a profe ssorship of international 
law in the naval school of Annapolis. 

Resolved, That the same committee be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to inquire into the propriety and neces 
sity Of removing the restrictions imposed by the act of Ist 
August, 1842, by which the nuinber of midshipmen in the 
navy is limited to 45], so far as to authorize the increase of 
the number to 460; and also of allowing, at all times here 
after, each State and Territory to have two midshipmen 
— ee representative in Congress to which it may be en 
uitled. 


Resolved, That the said committee be, and they are here 
by, instructed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing 
by law the appointment of one midshipman out of eight in 
ten at large, irrespective of actual residence, and that they 
report upon each of the above-named subjects by bill or 
otherwise. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill to grant a right of way 
through the public lands in the State of Indiana, 
for certain purposes; which was read a first time. 

Mr. BREESE, from the same committee, re- 
| ported the folfowing House bills, without amend- 

ment: An act for the relief of those preémption 
claimants on the Miami lands in Indiana, who, by 
their services in the Mexican war, are entitled to 
bounty land; an act to authorize the citizens of 
Ozark county, Missouri, to enter less than a quar- 
ter section of land for the seat of justice in said 
county; and an act relating to military land war- 
rants. 

Mr. BREESE moved the discharge of the Com- 
| mittee on the Judiciary from the further consider- 

ation of the memorial of the Legislature of Ala- 
bama, in relation to the assent of Congress to an 
| act leasing the. canal round the Muscle Shoals; and 
that it be referred to the Commitee on Roads and 
|| Canals. 
Mr. HANNEGAN, from the Committee on 
| Foreign Relations, reported a bill for the relief of 
the personal representatives of William A, Sla- 
cum; which was read a first time. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, made an adverse report on the memorial 
of Sarah Ten Eyck, on the ground that the com- 
mittee, at this and former sessions, had declared 
‘* that verdicts and certificates of juries finding bal- 

‘ances in favor of defendants, when sued by the 
United States, cannot be received as evidence.’’ 

Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported, without amend- 
| ment, a joint resolution from the House for the 
relief of George R. Smith. 

‘|| Mr. DAYTON, from the Committee on Patents, 
moved that the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition of Oliver 
|| Evans, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
|| Commerce. 

Mr. DAYTON, from the Committee on the Ju- 
| diciary, reported a bill in relation to the terms of 
| the circuit and district courts of the United States 

for the district of New Jersey; which was read a 
'| first time. 

Mr. DAYTON, from the Committee on the 
| Judiciary, reported, without amendment, the bill 
authorizing the district judge of the State of Ten- 
| nessee to hold a special term. 

Mr. D. moved that this bill be now considered. 
| The motion being agreed to, the bill was considered 

as in Committee of the Whole, and was then read 

a third time and passed. 
| Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the 
| Judiciary, reperted the bill respecting the public 
archives in the State of Florida, with an additional 
|| section. 

Mr. W. moved that this bill be now eonsidered; 
which motion being agreed to, the bill was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, the amendment 
|| of the committee was agreed to, and the bill was 
|| then read a third time and passed. 
|| Mr. DAYTON, on leave, introduced a bill for 
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the relief of John W. Simonton; which was twice 
read, and referred to the Committeee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. BORLAND, on leave, introduced a bill to 
grant to the State of Arkansas certain unsold lands, 
subject to overflow, for the purposes of internal 
improvement, education, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


SPECIAL ORDER—YUCATAN. 


The Senate then proce eded to the consideration 
of the bill to enable the President of the United 
States to take temporary military occupation of 
Yucatan; the question pending being on the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, asa 
substitute for the original bill. 

Mr. FOOTE called the attention of the Senate 
to a report which appeared in the Baltimore Sun, 
to the effect that the Senator from South Carolina 
had stated that he dxl not think it necessary to 
correct a statement made by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi; which report he asserted to be incorrect. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had used a general 
expression, that he was not in the habit of cor- 
recting misstatements, unless under particular cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. HOUSTON then gave his reasons for the 
vote which he proposed to wive for the bill. He 
thought the geographical position in which we 
stood in relation to Yucatan must prevent us from 
viewing her situation with indifference. ‘The pos- 
session of that country was intimately connected 
with the navigation of the Gulf. And although 
we are at present amicably situated as regards for- 
eign nations, that affords no reason why we should 
not adopt a careful policy. He referred to a cor- 
respondence between the United States Secretary 
of State and M. Jalayar and M. Obregon, on the 
subject of a supposed intention to make an attack 
on Cuba, and also to a letter addressed to Mr. 
Middleton, in Russia, suevesting in what contin- 
gency the United States would feel bound to inter- 
pose in the servile war in Porto Rico, &c., in order, 
from the course of policy indicated in that corre- 
spondence, to argue that we are bound, im carrying 
out the same views, to interpose for the defence of 
Yueatan against the hostile Indians. He con- 
tended that the similarity between our institutions 
and those of Yucatan rendered it still more incum- 
bent on us to interfere. If we do not, and Eng- 
land or any other Power should stretch out a 
friendly hand for her relief, he did not see on what 
rround we could act, in such case, on the declara- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, and resist the movement as 
an improper interference with the American conti- 
nent. Humanity ought to operate upon us, in all 
cases in which we could act without prejudice to 
our own interests; and in all cases, the appeals of 
humanity should be received with all proper con- 
sideration, 

He did not apprehend any interposition on the 
part of England, occupied as she must now be 
with her own internal difficulties. He did not 
believe that she would raise her voice against our 
interference for the rehef of Yucatan, to give the 
assistance which that country needs and asks. 
He glanced at the language of the President in his 


message, in which he indicated a strong disposi- | 


tion to aid Yucatan, but that he had not the power. 
He had recommended to Congress to give assist- 
ance to Yucatan; not for the purpose of acquiring 
her territory, but to relieve her from the attacks of 
her internal foes, and then to seek for recompense 
in such commercial arrangements as might after- 
wards be made between them. The weakness of 
the white race in Yucatan—a feeble, fearful, help- 
less minority, hunted down by savages, no age 
nor sex spared from the butchery of the savages— 
rendered the appeal to our humanity much stronger 
than if the Yucatanese had been strong, and able 
to make head against their enemies. 

He would not, because the savages were a ma- 
jority, and, as had been asserted, had an equality 
of rights with the white race, let it be supposed 
that we regarded them as having a right to assassi- 
nate the peaceful and helpless citizens. He was 


opposed to our standing aloof, and folding our | 


arms, unul other nations should be prevailed on to 
give their aid. Give our citizens an opportunity, 
and it would soon be seen that a sufficient number 
would volunteer in spite of all the dangers of the 
enterprise, to rescue the suffering citizens of Yu- 
catan. 


He referred to the charge that this subject was to 
be connected with the Presidential election, but he 
hoped that no such apprehension would prevent us 
from taking the course dictated by humanity. If 
there was any individual on this floor so base as to 
be huckstering for office by the course he took on 
this subject, the intelligence of the people would 
detect and defeat him. The question was above 
party considerations; and he hoped that party views 
would not be permitted to defeat just legislation. 

He was willing to aid the people of Yucatan 
until they were delivered from the danget in which 
they are plunged. He saw no reason why Mex- 
ico should take offence at our interference, frorm 
humane motives, in the behalf of Yucatan. Every 
Texan would be in favor of the movement. He 
stated that our Government had, in her treaty with 
Texas in 1832, stipulated to defend her against the 
incursions of the Indians; yet, in the teeth of this 
treaty, either by the connivance of this Govern- 
ment, or by the treachery of her agents, this treaty 
had been violated. 

If we do not interfere to rescue Yucatan, we 
shall be forever estopped from taking offence against 
any other Power which may at a future time lend 
her aid. He hoped we should not be laggard on 
this occasion, and turn a deaf ear to those who had 
applied to us as their first friend, and thus make 
her alien tous. He desired to know what distine- 
tion should be made between a people dying from 
famine and a people falling under the knife of the 
assassin. He admitted the case to be novel and 
without precedent, and he hoped no similar case 
would ever again occur; but, because it was novel, 
he hoped we should not be induced to stand aloof. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Always an advocate of peace and indisposed to | 


any entangling alliances—believing that in times of | 
tranquillity commerce flourished and industry pros- | 


pered—still he knew, that as peace was not the || 


natural element of man, contests between nations | 
will continue, and we must not dream that we shall | 
be able to keep ourselves in a state of peace at all | 
As to the war with Mexico, he had no | 
But no one | 
that annexation was the cause of the || 
The war grew out of the joint | 


times. 
speech to make over on that question, 
could den 
war with Mexico. 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress for the 
annexation of ‘Texas. Mexico had recognized the 
independence of ‘Texas, when that joint resolution 
was adopted, on the sole condition that Texas 
would not annex herself to the United States. 
Texas rejected that treaty for the purpose of an- 
nexing herself to the United States. ‘The United 
States knew when she took Texas that she must 


_May 9, 


essed throue 


that the bill would not be pr se 


such haste. If he understood the papers, t] 
subject had been before the Executive for = 
months. He had not had an o us 


, , pportunity to lo ! 
at the documents just laid on the table. * 2 


Mr. HANNEGAN said it was very importa, 
that we should act at once, not merely for the ; 
pose of relieving the Yucatanese, but mainly he 
cause it is a question whether we shall take hold 
of Yucatan, or that England shall do so. 
is ready to put her foot there if we do not 
move first, she will go no further. 

_ Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, said he 
information which was not contained in th 
ments on the table. 

Mr. HANNEGAN suggested that there } id 
been sufficient time for Senators to cal! for any in. 
formation they might desire. as 

Mr. JOHNSON replied, that he had always 
thought that the President of the United Stare 
would not recommend a measure to the Senare 
without transmitting the information on which je 
had founded his recommendation; butasit appeared 
that the information which had induced him to acy 
had not been sent to the Senate, he would now 
propose to call for this very information. 

Mr. CALHOUN made some remarks under the 
gallery, which could not be heard with any distinct. 
ness. He was understood to say, that the Presi- 
dent had now in his hands, under his own construc. 
tion, sufficient power to enable him to furnish al} 
necessary aid to Yucatan. He had the navy at his 
disposal; and as Yucatan was regarded as a por- 
tion of Mexico, he coutd use it in this case. [ft 
would be long before an army could go there to 
give relief—not before its aid would cease to be of 
any use. 

A discursive colloquial discussion went on for 
some time, having little relation to the bill, in which 
Messrs. JOHNSON of Maryland, HOUSTON, 
HANNEGAN, DAVIS of Mississippi, CAL- 
HOUN, CRITTENDEN, WESTCOTT, CAss, 
and FOOTE, took part; when a motion was made 
to adjourn, but was withdrawn; and 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, submitted the 
following resolution, which was considered and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 


pur- 
England 
. If we 


desired 
€ doe he 


| cate to the Senate all the information in his possession in 


take also the wars in which Texas was engaged at 


the time of the annexation. 


He denied that there had ever been a Congress 


in Mexico. Iturbide had kicked out the Congress. 
Santa Anna had done the same. It was nothing 


but a nominal power, which was employed or de- | 


stroyed at the will of the ruling despot. 


As to the Mexican war, we had not commenced | 


it; we had adopted it when we adopted Texas. 
He denied that Texas had ever any other bound- 
ary but the Rio Grande. The Nueces was never 
the boundary. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, asked who had | 


occupied the valley of the Nueces ? 

Mr. HOUSTON replied, that part was occupied 
by the cavalry of Texas, and the other part by 
predatory bands of Mexicans and Indians. He 
insisted that Texas would never have consented to 


relation to the condition of Yucatan, and which he had be- 
fore him when his recent message relative to that country 
was sent to Congress, and also any information which he 
may since have obtained as to its present condition. 


The Senate then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, May 9, 1848. 
Mr. BURT rose, as soon as the Journal had 
been read, and said he believed the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Hatt,] to recon- 


_ sider the vote by which the joint resolution pro- 


viding for the payment of the regiment of Texas 
mounted troops called into the service of the Uni- 
ted States ier the requisition of Colonel Curts, 
in the year 1847, had this morning precedence of 
other business. When it was last before the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton} 
moved an adjournment, and therefore, if that gen- 


|, man desired to address any remarks to the House, 


annexation, but for the sake of being.protected | 


against Mexican hostilities. Mexico was ¢on- 


stantly menacing her with an attack—the reports | 


of preparations came with every breeze—and it 


was merely to obtain relief from these dangers | 


that she consented to annex herself to the United 
States. 


Mr. NILES said he presumed that it was desira- 


ble to take a vote as early as possible. 
now getting late, and he had as yet had no oppor- 
tunity to examine the papers before the Senate, 
which had just been laid on the table. 


It was | 


Mr. GREENE said there was Executive business | 
to be transacted, and he thought it might be better | 


to postpone the consideration of the bill until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HANNEGAN hoped that this motion 
would not prevail. Some other Senator might be 
prepared to go on; and he hoped the question 


would be taken on the bill in the course of to-mor- 
row. 


he presumed that gentleman would be entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. VINTON said it was not his intention to 
make any remarks. 

Mr. BURT said he did not rise to protract the 
discussion on that resolution, but to express his 
concurrence (he having reported the resolution) in 
the motion of the gentleman from Missouri, with 
the view to offer an amendment, which he appre- 


| hended would meet the views of the House, so far 


as he was able to judge by those elicited in the 
previous debate on this subject. He trusted the 


| question on the motion to reconsider would be put 


/ and agreed to by the House. 


The motion to reconsider was agreedsto. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution— 

Mr. BURT moved the following amendment in 
the form of a proviso: 

“ Provided, That nothing in the act approved March 2, 


| 1847, entitled ‘An act to amend an act to provide for the 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, expressed a hope | 


payment of horses and other property lost and destroyed in 
the military service of the United States,’ approved January 
18, 1837, shall be construed to revive the proviso to the eee 
ond section of the act approved June 15, 1840, entitled ‘An 
act making an appropriation for the payment of horses lost 
by the Misseuri volunteers in the Florida war.’ ” 





On this amendment he desired to say a few 
In 1837 a general law was passed for the 
ayment of horses lost under certain circumstances 
in the service of the United States. That law was 
sonfined in its application to twelve months. It 
was then revived for two years, and it has been 


wo rd 3. 


continued by renewals to the present time. The | 


act of 1837 1s therefore now in force. But in 1844 
a proviso was made to the act renewing the act of 
1337, by which it was provided that the act of 
1337 was not to apply to horses lost in any subse- 
quent war. The act of 1837 was renewed for the 
jst time in 1847; and the auditor whose duty it 
was to fix the construction of such acts, determined 
that the proviso of the act of 1844, which says that 
the act of 1837 shall not apply to horses lost in any 
subsequent war, was renewed by the act of 1847. 


4 review of all those acts left on his mind the im- | 
| owner, and his amendment was designed to meet 


yession that the decision of the Third Auditor was 
very probably incorrect; but, inasmuch as he has 
decided, and as his decision has been approved by 
the competent authority, it becomes necessary that 
the construction of the act of 1837 should be fixed 
as he proposed to fix it by the amendment which 
he had now submitted, by which the general pro- 
yisions of the act of 1837 would be renewed. ‘The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gippines] the other 
day objected to this resolution for the payment of 
these ‘l'exas volunteers because the sums paid un- 
der acts of Congress for the use and risk of the 
horses were not to be deducted by the terms of the 
resolution from the price of the horses, when horses 
might be lost under circumstances which required 
the Government to pay forthem. Now, he would 
say to that gentleman and to the House, that he 
knew of no instance under the act of 1837—and he 
was informed by the Third Auditor that there had 
been no such instance whatever—of any deduction 
being made from the daily allowance for the use 
and risk of the horses, of the value of the horse 
when it should have been subsequently lost in the 
service of the United States. There had been no 
such instance whatever, and therefore there was 
no such provision in this resolution. ‘The forty 
cents per day, or the twelve dollars per month, 
were for the use and risk of the horses; and if the 
horses were subsequently lost, and the Govern- 
ment was called upon to pay the price at which 
they were appraised when they were carried into 
the service of the United States, in no instance, he 
was informed by the Third Auditor, had there 
been any deduction made from such compensation 
for their use and risk. He submitted, therefore, 


to the House, that as there could be no valid ob- | 


jection to the proviso which he had submitted, 
with the adoption of that the joint resolution should 
beadopted. ‘The proviso being adopted, provision 


would be made not only for the payment of the | 


Texas volunteers, but for all horses lost under cir- 
cumstances which obliged the Government to pa 
for them, or made it just and expedient that the 
Government should pay for them. 


Mr. GIDDINGS was still opposed to the reso- | 


luuon. If a person had a horse in the public 
service for two or three hundred days, at the rates 
which the Government paid for use and risk, the 


owner would get the double value of the horse. He | 


could not, therefore, approve of the payment of 
* full value afterwards, in case the horse should 
€ 1OSt. 

Mr. HALL, of Missouri, wished to set the 
gentleman from Ohio right; for without some cor- 
recuon the Hiouse might be misled. The forty 
cents per day for the use and risk of the horses 
was given by the Government for the use and risk 
and the loss to which the horses might be exposed 
by the act of the owners or of the enemy, and had 
never been understood to be extended to risk and 
loss by the act of the Government of the United 
States. He would suppose a case. Suppose a 
man with his horse entered into the public service 
and should march one day, and at its close the 
horse should be taken sick and die: the volunteer 
Would receive his forty cents for that day for use 
and risk, but nothing for the loss of the horse. 
He mentioned this as an illustration, and there 
Were many other cases that could readily be 
magined which would place the owner in a pre- 
cisely similar position. He wished the House dis- 
linctly to understand, that when a horse was lost 
by the act of the volunteer or of the enemy, unless 
‘t was actually killed in battle, the Government 
1d not ay for it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, proposed to amend 











TH 


the amendment, by adding at the end thereof the 
following words: 


“ Provided, also, That all horses belonging to volunteers, 


| Which were lost in the Gulf of Mexico, since the 13th May, 


;entutle the owner to payment. 


| vision. 


1845, by being thrown overboard or otherwise, shall be paid 
for in the same manner as is provided for the payment of 
other lost horses inthis act.” 


The acts which the gentleman from South Car- 
olina wished to revive would not meet the cases 
contemplated by this amendment, and therefore he 
thought it was necessary it should be adopted. 
The laws proposed to be revived were specific: 
they specified how the horses were to be lost to 
But for a horse 
thrown overboard in the Gulf there was no pro- 
If horses were lost for want of forage, or 
were abandoned or shot by order of the command- 
ing officer, the Government would compensate the 


| cases which were not provided for in any of those 
acts which were passed prior to the Mexican war. 


| nessee that he was mistaken. 


Mr. BURT assured the gentleman from Ten- 
The act of 1837, 
and a subsequent act passed in 1838 or 1839—an 


} act on which he could not put his finger at this 








moment—provided for the payment of horses lost 


| under the circumstances indicated by the gentleman 


from Tennessee, and for all horses lost by any un- 
avoidable accident without the fault of the owner. 
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The point made by the gentleman from Tennessee || 


| occurred to the committee on Military Affairs, and 


was well considered by that committee; the com- 


| . - 
| mittee referred to the acts heretofore passed, and 
| the result of their examination was a conviction 


that the act of 1837, and the successive acts renew- | 
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freighted with horses of the same regiment, were 
landed in safety, and the horses were restored to the 
owners, who served out their time with them; and, 
when they came to be discharged, their horses 
were turned over to the Government, and the 
Government paid for them. But the owners of 
those which were thrown overboard not only lost 
the value of the horses, but they had to submit to 
a reduction of pay also, for their pay was reduced 
from that of mounted men to that of the foot, 
Now, not to pay for horses thus lost was manifest 
injustice, when the others were paid for which be- 
lonzed to volunteers, at the end of their term of 
service. Those horses were certainly lost without 
any fault of their owners, and under circumstances 
which they could not control. It was possible 
that they might be brought within that provision 
which met cases of unavoidable accident; but, as 
he could not say what construction would be put 
upon it by the Third Auditor, he proposed a very 
plain, simple, and comprehensive amendment, by 
which those men would obtain payment for their 
property. 

Mr. GIDDINGS was understood to say, that as 
the amendment placed the payment for horses lost 
on the same footing as was done by the law of 
1844, he should not make any opposition to it. 

Mr. BURT explained, and insisted that the act 
of 1842, after specifying under what circumstances 
lost horses should be paid for, went on to say that 
horses lost by cellule accident should be in- 


| cluded, and this would cover the case stated by the 


ing that act, provided for the payment of horses || 


lost under every possible circumstance which any 
member of this House would deem expedient and | 
proper. There was no instance of an accident or | 


| a casualty connected with the service, under which 
| the horse of a volunteer was lost, that it was not |! 


paid for by this Government. It always had been | 
the case. Whena horse was shot in battle, or died 
for want of provender, or was wbandoned by a | 
commanding officer, or was otherwise lost by un- | 
avoidable accident, it was always paid for. — 
Committee on Military Affairs was satisfied that 
the existing laws, with this proposition now pend- 
ing, would furnish authority to meet every circum- 
stanee under which it would be just and proper 
that the Government should pay for lost horses. | 


| Heassured the gentleman from Tennessee the cases 


The | 


gentleman from Tennessee. The class to which 
the gentleman’s statement and his amendment re- 
ferred was a class which had always been paid for 
under that act. However, if there could be any 
doubt on the subject, it might be well enough to 
adopt the amendment; it could at any rate do no 
harm. 

The question being put on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Jones, it was adopted, and the 


| amendment as thus amended was agreed to. 


| ferent periods. 


And the question being then on ordering the bill 
to be engrossed and read a third time— 

Mr. HAMMONS inquired of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Kaurman] how long these troops 
had been in service? 

Mr. KAUFMAN. They were in service dif- 
They arrived at San Antonio at 


| different times between April 4 and May 14, 1847, 


were provided for that were contemplated by his | 


amendment. 
Mr. JONES said the gentleman from South 


| Carolina was correct in saying that Congress had 


passed laws providing payment for all horses lost 
by unavoidable circumstances or accidents, and 
without the fault of the owners; but if that gentle- 
man had as much experience at the Third Audit- 
or’s office as he (Mr. J.) had, he would find, per- 
haps, that constructions were given to laws that 
were not strictly in accordance with his own con- 
structions. 


and were mustered in as they arrived at that place 
of rendezvous. All but two companies were mus- 
tered out of service on the 2d, 4th, and 5th of 
June, 1847. These two companies, commanded 
by Captains B. F. Hill and T. J. Smith, refused to 
be mustered out of service. 

Mr. BURT stated that these Texas volunteers 
had been called into service by Colonel Curtis just 
before the battle of Buena Vista, at a time when it 
was known that Santa Anna was approaching 


| Saltillo, while at the same time another Mexican 


army was moving toward the Rio Grande. Under 


| the requisition of the Executive of Texas, they 


The law was clear, that if a horse || 


should die for the want of forage, it should be paid || ' 
from all quarters of the State, and they arrived 
' there about the middle of March, and continued 


for by the Government, by whose act the loss was 
occasioned. But some time since he was intrusted 
with a case in which payment was claimed for a 
horse. The proofs were clear, and the muster-roll 
showed that the volunteer with his horse had been in 
the service 103 or 104 days, and that during that 
time the Government had furnished but about thirty 
rations, leaving upwards of seventy not furnished 
—and that, he thought, was sufficient to starve any 
horse to death. Well, when the volunteer was 


| discharged, he was paid 12} cents for each ration 


which the Government had not furnished; and 
when payment for the lost horse was applied for, 
the position was taken, that as the Government 
had paid for the rations, the horse did not die for 
want of them, and that the Government was not 
liable. Thus, the owner got some $10 or $12 for ra- | 
tions for a dead horse that was valued at $140 when 
he went into the service. He had not examined all 
the acts which the gentleman proposed to revive; 
but of those he had seen he saw none that provided 
with sufficient clearness for the cases contemplated | 
in his amendment. What were those cases? In 
1847, when troops were ordered from Tampico, a 
portion of the mounted volunteers were sent by 


one vessel, and their horses were ra te in an- || 


other across the Gulf to Vera Cruz. During the 
passage a storm arose, and many horses were | 
thrown overboard to save the vessel. Other vessels, | 


| toarrive till theearly part of May. 


marched early in March, and were ordered to ren- 
dezvous at San Antonio. They came to that point 


They marched 
from San Antonio to relieve General Taylor; but 
in the meanwhile the great battle of Buena Vista 


| had been fought, and they were met on their way 


| by order from General Taylor to return to San 
| Antonio, and there be mustered out of the service; 
| which was done about the first of June. 


Mr. HAMMONS said he must confess that he 


/ could not see any good reason why these troops 


should receive any bounty land. The bill pro- 


| vided that they should receive full wages as troops 


of the United States; that their expenses should 
be paid; that their lost horses should be paid for; 
and then, in addition to all this, that they should 
be entitled to bounty land beside, although they 
had served but from fifteen to forty-five days. 

Mr. BURT again rose to explain. Bounty land 
was not necessarily granted to these troops by the 
resolution. The resolution provided that they 
should receive all the bounty land to which they 
would have been entitled had they been mustered 


| into the service of the United States by a compe- 
| tent authority; it did not decide whether they 


would have been entitled to any land or not; it did 


‘| no more than place them where they would have 


stood if the requsition had been made by legal au- 
thority. 
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Mr. HAMMONS said that he had looked at the 
resolution, and he understood that the provision 
of bounty land was expressed in rather vague 
terms; and he was not quite sure whether it did 
give these volunteers any land or not. Butif at 
wave them none, why was this clause placed in the 
resolution atall? As long as it stood there, it might 
possibly be so construed as to give these troops, 
who had served but ten, fifteen, or at the longest 
forty-five days, 160,000 acres of land; which, at 
&1 25 the acre, would be equal to $200,000. Se- 
lieving that the clause ought not stand there, he 
rnoved to strike it out of the resolution. He did 
not see why men who had served but a few days 
should get a quantity of the public land worth 
400,000 for being willing to perform service which 
they in fact never did perform. 

Mr. BURT read the clause proposed to be 
stricken out. This only gave these men the land 
they would have been entitled to receive if they 
had enlisted under a legal requisition; whether 
they would get any depended entirely on the con- 
atraction that should be given to the act providing 
bounties for the troops who served in the Mext- 
can war. And would any gentleman deny to these 
patriotic men the land bounty to which they would 
have been legally entitled? On what ground could 
such a refusal be justified? It was said they had 
done no service in the field; that was not their fault. 
‘They equipped themselves for service, and set out 
Lo perform it. 

Again, it was urged that they had served for 
only a short period; that was true; but did gentle- 
men forget that the regiment to which they were 
attached embraced many who were in the regiment 
of Colonel Hays—that chivalrous and celebrated 
commander, who had performed such brilliant ser- 
vice in the battles on the Rio Grande? A more 
gallant body of men never fought for our national 
banner. Who had not heard of Hays’s mounted 
men? They were ever ready to fly to the rescue. 
These Texas volunteers had done all they could 
do; they had equipped themselves for service at 
their ewn expense, and provided themselves with 
the best horses in ‘l'exas. They were the citizens 
of the soil they had been so prompt to defend, 
and if the law would have given them their land, 
there were no troops who better deserved it. That 
point, however, the resolution did not undertake 
to decile 

Mr. HAMMONS said the explanation just 
given by the gentleman from South Carolina did 
not relieve his mind in the least devree; on the 
contrary, it rather increased his difficulties. He 
Was now perfectly satisfied that the resolution 
would grant the land absolutely, and he was as- 
sured that all who read it carefully must come to 
the sam: If this was not its effect, 
why was the clause inserted, and why were gen- 
tlemen so anxious toretain it? It meant something 
or it meant nothing : if'it meant nothing, why not 
strike it out If it meant something, let them un- 
derstand what that something was. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina asked if any gentleman 
here would stand up and say that these men should 
not get ihe saine amount of land with other troops 
if the law would give it them? He, for one, would 
make a disunction between men who had served 
n few days and never seen an enemy, and men 
who had served in all the great battles in Mexico. 
Hie would not give these men the same reward. 
There was po reason a body of men who had done 
no more than they did should get $200,000 worth 
of the public domain. The gentleman said that 
some of these troops belonged to Hays’s mounted 
regiment: if so, then they were under different 
such, and would get their land under 
other acts of Congress, and so there could be no 
need to provide for them in this resolution. 

He would not be understood to maintain, that 
because Colonel Curtis had no legal authority to 
call them out, therefore they should not receive a 
full remuneration: he was willing to allow them 
all the resolution contained but this provision of 
bounty land. And he insisted on his motion that 
that clause be stricken out. 

Mr. PILLSBURY hoped the motion would not 
prevail. There seemed to be an impression that 
these Texas volunteers were going to make a large 
amount of money out of theGovernment. Why, 
did not gentlemen know that no man in Texas 
could equip himself for the public service as these 
men had done, for double the amount of all they 
would receive? It was only justice to put these 


Couchasion, 


officers a: 


| requisition under which they enlisted been legal. 


| it was the intention of the Military Committee not | 
| to express any opinion on the subject of the boun- | 
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make on the illegality of the call of Colonel Curtis: |) 
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troops on the same footing with others who had || the troops should not be made to answer 
volunteered to serve the country. The resolution || want of authority, as they went there “ae 
pronounced no judgment whether these men, if | faith for the defence of their country. If that. a 
legally called out, would have been entitled to || the only objection, he should go for the bill — 
bounty land; it only cured the illegality of the _ to the fighting of these troops for the last ten years 
requisition under which they were mustered into | as was urged by the gentleman from Texas. re 
service, and put them where they would have | considered that had nothing to do with the aan 
stood had the requisition been covered by law. || If they had fought there for the last ten veara. 
They could form no judgment whether the call ad- | they had fought, not for the interest or benefit of 
dressed to them was strictly legal or not. They || the United States, but on their own hook 
rushed to obey the call of the Executive of their || hook of Texas. 

State; they never thought about legal quibbles in Mr. PILLSBURY said that they had been fie}y. 
the matter; such a thing never once entered into || ing for the United States; they had got nothine 
their hearts; they consulted only the impulses of | but annexation, and had given up their whoy 
patriotism. ‘The consideration of these few dirty | country for nothing. : 
acres never came into their minds. Let gentlemen Mr. HOUSTON replied that the gentleman from 
only consider what would have been the condition Texas certainly brought ina very singular claim— 

of our whole frontier if General Taylor had been | one which he believed could not be sustained by 
defeated. The whole country would have been || the gentleman’s colleague. If his object was t5 
swept by those semi-barbarians. They met this | make the United States pay for all the fighting tha, 
danger, and were ready to do their utmost to avert | Texas had done for the last ten years, there should 

it. Was it because they did not run toa lawyer || at least be brought in a separate bill. The gentie. 

to be informed whether the requisition made by || man said they had got nothing by annexation, 
Curtis was in strict conformity with law, thatthey He (Mr. H.) was not now saying what Texas 
were to be deprived of their land? There was | had got, or what the United States had got; but jy 
nota Texas soldier in the field who did not ex- || was sufficient answer to the gentleman, that they 
pend more than he received. Some of them had || were willing to come in. 

fought the Mexicans before for ten years, and re- Mr. McKAY called attention to another portion 
ceived their pay in money not worth more than || of the resolution, which provided for paying these 
twenty cents in the dollar. He could not believe | men from the time they were called out until they 
that the House would refuse to reward such men || were mustered out of the service; and further, in 
as it did others. regard to two companies, commanded by Captains 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, said he agreed in | Smith and Hill, who refused to be mustered out 
the general principle of the resolution, but differed || of service, who were to be paid up to the period 
from the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. || that they thought proper to disband themselves, 

sURT] In One point. He asked whether the House would sanction the 

Mr. ELAMMONS interposed to say that he was || principle, when the militia were called into service, 
willing to modify his motion; and instead of stri- || whether by competent or ineompetent authority, 
king out the land bounty clause, to add a proviso || that they should be allowed to continue in service 
that they would have been entitled to it had the | as long as they pleased, and the Government be 
under obligation to pay them? 

Mr. BURT (with Mr. McKay’s permission) 
stated that he thought the resolution was not cor- 
rectly understood by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. He (Mr. B.) stated to the House, from 
official papers before him and before the Commitiee 
on Military Affairs, that this regiment was called 
into service for six months by Colonel Curtis. 
|The resolution provided that their pay should 
commence from the time they were mustered into 
service. He did not understand the gentleman 
from North Carolina to object to that. 

He related the circumstances under which the 
companies of Captains Smith and Hill refused to 
be mustered out of the service, and said the reso- 
lution simply provided that their pay should stop 
when they refused to be mustered out of service, 
or were disbanded. Whenever they refused, their 
pay stopped; and whenever they were disbanded, 
it stopped, as a matter of course. 

Mr. McKAY accepted the explanation of the 
gentleman, although he confessed he was not en- 
tirely satisfied with it. But he thought the House 
would hesitate long to adopt the resolution, unless 
| that part was stricken out which declared that 
| these volunteers were entitled to their bounty lands. 
| He read this portion, which provides that they 
shall be entitled to bounty lands, the same as they 
would have been had they been called into service 
by the competent authorities. It was true, the 
gentleman said this resolution expressed no opin- 
‘ion; but it seemed to him (Mr. McK.) that it 
should be stricken out. If gentlemen examined 
the act of 11th February last, they would see that 
| this description of troops were not entitled to bounty 
lands at all. That act only gave bounty lands to 
_ those volunteers called out for twelve months, and 
who subsequently marched to the seat of war. 
provision, it is true, was made for those called out 
by requisition of General Gaines for less than 
twelve months, but this provision was wholly re- 
trospective. He read both provisions in support 
of his view of the case. 

Now, there were two difficulties in the way of 
this regiment getting their bounty lands: first, they 
‘did not march to the seat of war; they were dis- 
charged before they reached the Rio Grande; and, 
second, they were called out after the passage of 
this resolution, and not for twelve months. He 
hoped that part of the resolution relative to bounty 
lands would be stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, obtained the floor, and 
yielded to 

Mr. BURT, who proposed to offer an amend- 
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Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, said he differed | 
with the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | 
Burt} upon one point which would probably have 
an important bearing upon the bill now before the 
House. He understood from the gentleman that 


ty lands which might or might not be given to this 
regiment called out by Colonel Curtis. His (Mr. 
H.’s) opinion was, that this law should make an 
explicit declaration on this subject, or, in other 
words, that Congress itself should determine 
whether these men were entitled to bounty lands 
or not. They had the facts before them; they 
were the law-making power, and certainly it was 
their duty to declare whether the law should be 
extended, by construction or otherwise, so as to 
apply to these men. His own opinion was, that | 
if these Texas volunteers were entitled under this 
law to their bounty lands, it would be doing injus- 
tice toa large number of troops which had been 
called out in several of the States for this same | 
war,and who were not mustered into service at 
all, or who were mustered into service and dis- 
charged immediately. It was known to his col- 
leagues and to the House generally, that a large 
number of troops had enlisted under the call of 
Major General Gaines, some of whom got to Mex- 
ico; Colonel Desha’s regiment was the first to leave 
New Orleans and to arrive at the Rio Grande; they 
got their bounty lands. But then there was a num- 
ber of troops from sectionsa little more remote, who 
were mustered into service and were mustered out 
immediately; others who enlisted and were not 
mustered into service because the order rescinding 
the call of General Gaines reached there previously, 
and they had to go home, receiving no bounty 
lands as a matter of course. He asked, then, the 
gentleman from Texas, and the gentleman from 
South Carolina, to show him the distinction be- 
tween those volunteers and the Texas volunteers. 
Precisely the same state of things existed also in 
Ohio. ‘Thousands and thousands of troops, who 
enlisted as volunteers, marched hundreds of miles 
to the place of rendezvous, and were not there re- 
ceived, because the quota of the State was made up. 
The only difference between these volunteers 
from Texas and from the other States was, that 
the one were mustered into service and discharged 
seeing no service, and the others were not mus- 
tered into service, but had seen as much and done 
as much as those who were. He had no point to 
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ment to strike out and insert, so as to read, ‘ and 
‘the said regiment are hereby declared to be enti- 
‘tied to bounty lands: Provided, They would have 
sheen entitled to bounty lands if they had been 
‘called into service under requisition by competent 
‘quthority, and not otherwise.”’ he: 

The amendment was not received at this time. 

Mr. SMITH said he did not rise for the pur- 
pose of making a speech. He had no objection to 
those volunteers who were called out in Texas be- 
‘og paid; but his object was, to call the attention of 
the House to the fact, that the bill for the admis- 
sion of Wisconsin had been made the special order 
of this day, and he thought, as an act of justice to 
Wisconsin, it should be taken up. He was will- 
ing, however, that this subject should be disposed 
of, and as this House was sufficiently enlightened, 
for the purpose of testing the question, he moved 
the previous question, } 

Some conversation arose on a point of order be- 


pween Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, and Mr. KAUF- 


MAN. 

Mr. HAMMONS modified his amendment, so 
as to embrace Mr. McKay’s desired proposition, 
by striking out all that part of the resolution rela- 
ting to bounty lands. 

Mr. BURT urged that his amendment should be 


received as an amendment to the amendment of 


Mr. Hammons. 

After some conversation between Mr. BURT 
and the SPEAKER— 

The SPEAKER decided that the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Carolina could not be 


received, not being in its nature an amendment to | 


the amendment, but to the original bill. 
The demand for the previous question was then 
seconded: Ayes 83, noes not counted. 


And the main question was ordered, being first | 


on the amendment of Mr. Hammons. 

The question being taken, the amendment was 
agreed to; and the resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. KAUFMAN (the bill having been en- 
grossed) moved to reconsider the vote, in order 
that he might offer an amendment giving to this 
Texas regiment bounty land. 

The SPEAKER decided, that as the engross- 
ment had been already once reconsidered, the mo- 
tion could not again be made. 

Mr. KAUFMAN contended, that as the bill had 
heen materially altered since the last reconsidera- 
ton, by making a general provision in regard to 
horses lost in the service, a motion to reconsider 
should now be entertained. 

The SPEAKER adhered to his decision. 


Mr. KAUFMAN then asked whether a motion | 


to recommit the bill would not be in order, so that 
the amendment indicated might be made through 
the instrumentality of the committee? 


The SPEAKER decided that a motion to re- || 


commit would be in order, but without instructions 
to the committee. 

Mr. KAUFMAN then moved to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ad- 
dressed the House in support of his motion, and 
of the claims of this regiment of Texas volunteers 
'o bounty land. He expressed his regret that the 
previous question had cut him off from addressing 
the House prior to taking the vote on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
McKay.] This bill had gone through many dan- 


gers. On a former day, it passed to its third read- | 


ing; was this day reconsidered, an amendment 


offered and carried with his (Mr. K.’s) consent, | 


providing for compensation for all horses lost 
since the commencement of the present war with 
Mexico; but in its progress again to its third 
reading, an important part of the bill had been 
lopped off—that part of it which relates to bounty 
land. The bill only provided that these men 
should be entitled to the bounty land they would 
have been entitled to if the call of Colonel Curtis 
had been legal. Was there anything unjust in 
this provision? Should the promptitude and pa- 
‘rlotism with which these gallant men rushed to 
the post of danger and of | honor, regardless of 
petty forms and technicalities, be set down to their 
disadvantage? Sir, there is acall which is above all 
law, and which every true republican who loves his 
country and her institutions will respond to; and 
that is, to fly to the succor of his country and her 
flag when they are in danger. This is the call 
which the Texans had, and to which they prompt- 
ly responded, and to which I trust they may ever 
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respond, however their uncalculating and self-sac- 


rificing patriotism may be rewarded, 

The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Hammons,] 
in order to frighten the House ‘from its pro- 
priety,’’? had made a calculation of the enormous 
amount that would be drawn from the treasury by 
the bounty provision—fixing it at two hundred 
thousand dollars. Mr. K. did not cave what the 
amount was, if others, who went out under legal 
calls, were entitled to the same amount. But the 
gentleman was mistaken in his calculation. He 
put down the amount of bounty land to which 
each soldier, under this provision, would be en- 
titled, as one hundred and sixty acres; whereas 
the highest they could possibly receive, under the 
law of February 11, 1847, was forty acres, (one- 
fourth of the amount embraced in his calculation;) 
and he estimated the men in this regiment at one 
thousand, when their numbers (those that would be 
entitled to land ) were only eight hundred and twenty- 
five. Besides this, the United States having no land 
in Texas, the soldiers of that State generally pre- 
ferred to take their bounty in money scrip—twenty- 
five dollars in scrip being the amount allowed for 
the furty acres of land by the act of 1847. So 
that, after all, twenty-five dollars in United States 
paper was the only additional amount in the shape 
of bounty proposed to be allowed these men—and 
that, provided they would have been allowed it in 
case the cali had been legal. 

But, say gentlemen, these men were out too 
short a time to be allowed bounty. The very 
reason given for denying them bounty (Mr. K. 
said) was, to his mind, the strongest reason why 
it should be allowed to them. And why? Be- 
cause, if they had been retained the whole six 
months for which they had been called, their pay 
(some twenty-five dollars per month) would have 
been some sort of a partial compensation for their 
| trouble and expense; but by their being so sud- 
| denly discharged, they have not to this day received 

a single cent, and, after this bill is finally enacted 
into a law, will only receive pay for the time 
| actually in the service. And yet the whole sum- 
mer was comparatively lost to these men. The 
people of Texas are generally farmers; and the 
men who composed this regiment were principall 
of that class. Some of them have farms of their 
own; and others, poor but industrious and useful 
young men, made crops on the shares. Now, sir, 
at what time did these men leave their homes? In 
the spring of the year, when to leave was to sacri- 
fice all hopes of making any crop for that year. 
Many of them had to travel four and five hundred 
miles to the place of rendezvous; and some of 


supply forage, having lost their horses, and being 
too poor to buy others, had to make their way 
back as best they could. Some were compelled to 
return on foot. When to this is added, that to 
this day they have never received a single cent for 
services actually performed—and which they would 
have long since received, and for six months, if 
their call had been legal,—I hope there are few 
| members of this House who will still consider the 
twenty-five dollars bounty scrip as unjust to this 
|| Government, or more than just to these valuable 
'| citizen soldiers. 


Mr. K. said, that in order to put the claims of | 
| this regiment upon a proper footing before the | 


i House and the country, he proposed to refer briefly 


|| Colonel Curtis, to which these men responded. It 
will (said Mr. K.) be recollected, that at no time 
during the existence of the present war, did so 


'! and March, 1847. Santa Anna was reported to 


|| calculated to beat down all opposition. 
| could be heard from General Taylor for a long 
time. At last, news arrived of the most painful 
|| and unsatisfactory character. 
Anna, in which two thousand of our army, and 
four or five thousand of the Mexicans had been 
| 


ing back on Monterey; that in the mean time a 
formidable division of Mexicans under General 
|| Urea was advancing upon Camargo; that a num- 
|| ber of wagons on their route from Camargo to 





| Monterey had been taken by the Mexicans, their | 


| teamsters all murdered, and that all communication 
| with Monterey was cut off. 


them, on account of the United States failing to | 


to the circumstances connected with the call of | 


dark a cloud lower on our horizon as in February | 
be descending upon General Taylor with a force | 
Nothing 


What was this first | 
intelligence? It was, that a battle or battles had | 
been fought between General Taylor and Santa 


killed or wounded; that General Taylor was fall- | 
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‘what source General Taylor is to expect relief, it 
is impossible tosay. Every soldier, and, in fu ‘ 
double or thrice the numbers that now constitute 
the garrisons at the different depots, are actually 
necessary for their defence, and not one can he 
spared. Information can hardly reach General 
‘Scott in time for him to march a division to his 
relief.”’ 

It was further said, that “the Black Fort at 
‘Monterey might be made impregnable, and with 
‘the small force under his command, General Tay- 
‘lor could hold it against any force the Mexicans 
‘might bring against it.” 

One of the periodicals of the day, dated March 
27, 1347, expressed itself in this manner: ** What 
a week of intense anxiety,”’ alluding to the condi- 
tion of affairs west of the Rio Grande, ‘to this 
‘whole country! How many throbbing hearts, at 
* the moment we put this paper to press, are aching 
‘with suspense, and yet dreading to hear the in- 
‘telligence that is expected every hour!’ Then 
came the preclamation of Colonel Curtis, of the 
Ohio volunteers, commanding at Camargo, making 
a requisition on the President of the United States 
for fifty thousand volunteers, a number equal in 
amount to those originally authorized by the act 
of May 13th, 1846, for carrying on the war with 
Mexico. Mr. K. requested the Clerk to read the 
call of Colonel Curtis; which was done as fol- 
lows: 


Dr. Jarvis, in his statement, says: “ From 


- 


. 


HEADQUARTERS, CaMaRGO, March 2, 1847. 

Sir: Tsend an officer to headquarters at Washington, 
making a requisition on the President of the United States 
for fifty thousand six-months’ volunteers. All communica- 
tion, for several days, has been cut off between this place 
and the army above, and I see no adequate relief this side 
of New Orleans. I request you, theretore, to call out ten 
thousand men of this character of troops, and I anticipate 
they will be recognized under the call of the President. 

As fast as any considerable force can be accumulated, let 
them be forwarded to Brazos Santiago. All troops, as far 
as practicable, should be armed before leaving the United 
States, and the oflicers commanding companies should take 
in charge ammunition enough to distribute in case of emer- 
gency—forty rounds at least. , 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL R. CURTIS, Col. Comm’dg. 

To the Governor oF Louisiana. 

Simultaneously with the above requisition, a call 
was made by Colonel Curtis upon the State of 
Texas for two thousand mounted riflemen, which 
reached Austin, the seat of government, in the early 
part of March, 1847. In reply to which, a procla- 
mation immediately issued, on the part of the State 
of Texas, calling upon the citizens to organize them- 

| selves into companies, and rendezvous at San An- 
tonio, to the full amount of the number required. 
And, in conjunction with this proclamation, Cap- 
tain Howe, of the regular army, then the comman- 
dant at San Antonio, issued an order seconding the 
call upon the citizens of the State, and announcing 
that subsistence and forage would be issued to them 
in companies or squads immediately on their ar- 
riving and reporting to him at that point. 

Under these several orders, the forming of com- 
panies was commenced with rapidity in every part 
of the State, and as the news of the battle of Bu ne 
Vista reached them, more than two thousand men 

| were either on their way or nearly ready to march 
to the rendezvous. This news, vague and uncer- 
| tain as it was, induced some to turn back, and 
others who had not yet started, to suspend the 
further organization of their companies. Those 
who were nearer, marched on to the rendezvous, 
where others had already arrived. These compa- 
nies continued to reach San Antonio at. different 
periods during the months of March and April, 
according to the distances they had to march; some 
of them having marched as much as five hundred 
miles. During the month of March, the comman- 
dant at San Antonio, in doubt what course to pur- 
-sue, despatched an express to General Taylor, in- 
forming him of the troops he was receiving and 
had commenced mustering into service under Colo- 
nel Curtis’s call, and asking instructions. The 
proper time elapsing, and no return coming from 
the express, it was believed to have been cut off 
by the enemy. News came from Camargo that 
all communication was cut off between General 
Taylor and the Rio Grande. Several .expresses 
were sent, and no answers received. Individuals 
|, came in at different periods during March and 
April, all of whom reported that the arrival of these 
| troops was anxiously expected every day at the 
|| Rio Grande. Thus, under the best information 
that could be procured, about the last of April, 
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Captain lowe determined to perfect the company 
organizations (which had been delayed) and send 
them forward at the carliest day for Camargo. 
About this time an order was received from the 
Governor, through the Adjutant General, directing 
that the companies then at San Antonio, for greater 
efliciency, should organize themselves into a regi- 
ment previous to their march for the army. Cap- 
tain Howe had also issued a similar order about 
the same time, which was carried into ¢ ffect about 
the first of May by the election of John C, Hays 
colonel, ©. A, Harper lieutenant colonel, and 
William H. Bourland major; and by the 12th day 
of May the regiment, consisting of ten companies, 
was fully organized and mustered into service, and 
on the 13th or 14th took up the line of march. 
The march was continued to near the Rio Grande, 
e distance of about one hundred and sixty miles 
from San Antonio. The advance reached the 
river at Laredo, At this point they received from 
the hands of Major Smith (then on his return with 
the frontier companies) a copy of an order from 
General Taylor, which was awaiting them at Ca- 
margo, directing that all troops arriving there, un- 
der the call of Colonel Curtis, should be supplied 
with subsistence and forage, and sent back to be 
disbanded. A consultation was called, and from 
the fact that the horses were already nearly broken 
down, having been entirely without forage and al- 
most without grass for the entire march, and pro 
visions also being nearly exhausted, it was deter- 
mined that, as a regiment, a countermarch should 
be ordered for San Antonio, but, at the same time, 
that leave should be given to any of the companies 
or individuals to go on to Camargo or to General 
‘Taylor's headquarters, if they elected so to do. 
Under this determination, nine of the companies 
(as such) together with a portion of the tenth, 
with the field and staff officers, returned to San An- 
tonio, where they were mustered out of service or 
disbanded. Captain Hill, with the larger portion 
of bis original company, together with individuals 
from all the other companies of the regiment, ma 
king, in all, about one hundred men, went on and 
reported to General Taylor, who issued him sup- 


plies, and afforded him some encouragement that | 


his company could be received as twelve-months’ 
men ona former call. Yet, from some cause, they 
were not received, but disbanded by Captain Hill 
some time in June, near Monterey, from whence 
they made their way back to San Antonio and 
thence to their homes, 

This regiment, it was generally conceded at the 
time, was the best armed and best mounted corps 
of troops, with perhaps one exception, that ever 
went out from the State. It was composed, to a 
vreat extent, of the gallant men and officers who 
had served the preceding summer in the regiments 
of Colonels Hays, Wood, Young, and Johnson. 
‘The names of the captains of the ten companies are, 
Captains B. F. Hill, J. Gillespie, T. W. Clarke, 
James South, David Muckleroy, J. S. Gillett, J. 
Long, S.W. Sims, T. J.Smith,and W.G. Crump. 
Captain M. K. Snell commanded a detachment. 

lor many of the above facts (Mr. K. stated) 
he was indebted to Colonel Harper, the gallant and 
intelligent lieutenant colonel of this regiment, who 
has been sent on to this city by many of those in- 
terested, to render his assistance in procuring for 
these men a recognition by Congress of their 
rights. 

Such, said Mr. K.,, are the circumstances attend- 
ing the call upon the people of Texas. If they had 
hot promptly responded to Colonel Curtis, to Cap- 
tain LLowe, to the State of Texas, to our exposed 
army, and to the country, they would have been 
recreant to every principle of honor and of patriot- 
ism. ‘They did respond, and he most earnestly 
hoped that the decision of this Congress, in regard 
to their claims, would not be such as to dampen 
those noble and lofty impulses which are at once 
the pride, the characterisuc, and the strength of a 
free people. 

Mr. K. said that these men were the real friends 
of General Taylor and his litde army. The 
had gone to his relief when danger ae 
and when he had nothing to bestow. And not- 
withstanding many gentlemen on the other side 
of this House now professed to be General Tay- 
lor’s friends, yet Mr. K. expressed his regret that 
when this measure of relief for those who proved 
their friendship by their acts was under consider- 
ation, instead of receiving a warm and cordial sup- 
port from these gentlemen, he had heard but “a 


__ 


still, small voice’’ from them in favor of the bounty | 
asked for the men, whose claims should be more 
fully vindicated by this bill than it now is. 

Mr. K. said that when he had risen and made 
the motion to recommit, he had intended to insist 
upon it; but it being suggested that a recommittal 
might delay if not defeat the bill at this advanced 
stage of the session, and relying upon the Senate 


to make the provision for bounty which he so ar- | 


dently desired, he reluctantly declined to press the 
motion he had made; and, in order to have the bill 


finally disposed of to-day in this House, he called | 
It was sustained, and, | 


for the previous question. 


under its operation, the bill was finally passed and 
sent to the Senate. 

The following is the form of the joint resolution 
as it passed the House: 


Resolved bythe Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and re- 
quired to cause to be paid out of any unexpended appropria- 
tions for the prosecution of the war between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Mexico, the regiment 
of Texas mounted troops, which was mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States for six months, under the requisi- 
tion of Colonel Curtis, in the year eighteen hundred and 


forty-seven, and discharged before joining the army, the pay, | 


usual allowances, and travelling expenses, from the time the 
several companies thereof arrived at San Antonio, the place 
of rendezvous, until they were mustered out of service, and 
the companies of Captains Smith and Hill, until they re- 
fused to be mustered out of service, or were disbanded by 
their respective captains; and also, that he cause to be paid 
to the said regiment, the fair value of all horses, which he 
shall be satisfied were lost by them, for want of forage. du- 
ring the periods herein specified. Provided, That nothing 
in the actapproved March 2, 1847, entitled “An act toamend 
an act to provide for the payinent of horses and other prop- 
erty lost and destroyed in the military service of the United 
States,” approved January 18, 1837, shall be construed to 
revive the proviso to the second section of the act approved 
June 15, 1840, entitled “Anact making an appropriation for 


the payment of horses lost by the Missouri volunteers in the | 


Florida war.”’ 
ADMISSION OF WISCONSIN. 


On the motion of Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union, (Mr. Coss, of Georgia, 
in the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration 


of the special order, being the bill for the admis- | 


sion of the State of Wisconsin into the Union. 
The bill having been read through, was taken 


up by sections for amendment. The first section || 


is in the following words: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the | 
State of Wisconsin be, and is hereby, admitted to be one of | 


the United States of America, and is hereby admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States, in 
all respects whatever. 


Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, moved to amend it by | 


adding at the end thereof the following: 


With the boundaries prescribed by the act of Congress 


approved August 6, 1846, entitled ‘An act to enable the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and for the admission of such State into the 
Union.’ 

He said the Committee on Territories, in report- 
ing this bill, had conformed to the boundary fixed 
by the act of Congress of August 6, 1846, making 
the St. Croix river to be the starting point, to 
which the convention of Wisconsin had given its 
assent, though preferring another some fifteen or 
twenty miles further east. 

An explanatory conversation ensued between 


Mr. SMITH and Mr. THOMPSON of Missis- 


sippi, in relation to the conformity of the proposed | 


line with that fixed by the constitution of Wiscon- 
sin, which Mr. SMITH affirmed. 
Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, then moved to amend 


by striking out all after the word * with,”’ in the | 


first line of the amendment, and inserting the fol- 
lowing as the boundary of the Staie: 


Beginning at the northeast corner of the State of Tllinois, 
that is to say, at a point in the centre of Lake Michigan, 
where the line of forty-two degrees and thirty minutes of 
north latitude crosses the same; thence running with the 
boundary line of Michigan, through Lake Michigan and 
Green Bay, to the mouth of Menominee river; thence up the 


channel of said river to the Brulé river; thence up said last | 


mentioned river to Lake Brulé; thence along the southeru 


shore of Lake Brulé, in a direct line, to the centre of the | 


channel between Middle and South Islands in the Lake of 


the Desert; thence, in a direct line, to Trout Lake ; thence, || 
in a direct line southwesterly, to the highest peak of Moun- | 
tain Island, which, according to Nicollet’s map, is about | 


where the forty-fourth degree of latitude crosses the Missis- 
sippi; thence down the main channel of said river to the 


northwest corner of the State of [llinois; thence due east, | 


with the northern boundary of the State of Illinois, to the 
place of beginning, as established by an act to enable the 
people of Illinois Territory to form a constitution and State 
government, and for the admission of such State into the 


\, Union on an equal footing with the original States, approved 
\) April 18, 1818. . 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





Mr. BOWLIN said the boundary proposed by 
the gentleman from I}linois was neither the bound 
ary fixed by the constitution of Wiaconsin, ao 
that fixed by act of Congress, nor yet that recom- 
mended by the convention of Wisconsin: and | 
could see no reason for such a reduction in the a 
of the new State. It was not disproportione id 
other States of this Union as Congress had agree; 
to bound it. It differed but little from New York 
or Pennsylvania, and was much smaller than Mis- 
souri. There was nothing, then, that he could pa 
to recommend the line of the gentleman from |\\j. 
nois, which, if adopted, would establish an unnat- 
ural boundary, and for some time keep the State of 
Wisconsin out of the Union. He proceeded to 
point out the different propositions for the division 
of the Territory of Wisconsin, cited the act of Coy. 
gress authorizing the adoption of certain bounda- 
ries, reminded the House that Wisconsin, in pur- 
suance of the assurance which Congress had given 
had proceeded to elect her State officers; and he 
hoped, therefore, that she would not be repulsed 

|| by the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, defended his proposi- 
tion to amend, on the ground that it was a convenj- 
ent line, and would avoid the objection to the others 
that they brought people into the new State who 

| had no interests in common with those who liye 
in the State as he defined it. From St. Croix to 
Madison, the capital of the State, was a distance 
of five hundred miles, which the inhabitants of the 
valley of the St. Croix would have to travel to ge; 
to the seat of their Government. To compel them 
to endure these hardships would be gross injustice, 
to which they should not be subjected. 

Mr. TUCK could readily perceive that this wag 
an important matter to the people living on the St. 

| Croix river, and therefore the House should pause 
|| before it committed an act that might injuriously 
affect those people for several generations. He 
examined the propositions presented to the com- 
mittee, and expressed his preference for that of the 
gentleman from Illinois. If this amendment were 
adopted, the Convention of Wisconsin could con- 
| form to it in a few weeks, and no great inconveni- 
ence would be sustained by them until the new line 
| was ratified. 
Mr. TWEEDY expressed great surprise that 
|; such an amendment should have been offered. He 
contended that this House had no right to enter- 
tain and discuss such an amendment, and that it 
was insulting to the dignity of Wisconsin. He 
| recapitulated the terms of the ordinance of 1737 
and the act for the division of the Indian territory, 
defining the boundaries of the fifth State to be formed 
therefrom, and complained that an attempt should 
be made to vary from well-established positions. 
If the territorial limits were now to be changed, it 
must be done by a common agreement between 
Wisconsin and the United States, and not by 
an act of Congress alone. Two years ago, the 
Congress of the United States passed an act pro- 
posing a line for the boundary’ of the State, to 
which she acceded. The compact was complete. 
And now, having complied with those terms, she 
was ready to come into the Union. She had a pop- 
ulation more than three times the requisite number, 
and she had not anticipated, at this time, any fur- 
ther obstacle. He did not think it became him 
now to go into the discussion of this amendment. 
It was useless to discuss what could not be dis- 
| turbed. He proceeded, somewhat in detail, to 
| reply to observations of gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him, and more particularly contended, that 
irrespective of the objections to which he had 
| alluded, the division proposed by the gentleman 
from Illinois was ssameh, unjust, and would be 
unacceptable to the people of Wisconsin. 

Mr. VINTON said, when the law of 1846 was 
introduced into the House, he had taken some !n- 
terest in the bill, and he had at that time been of 
opinion that the boundary line ought to run nearly 
where it was now proposed by the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. Smirx;] but Congress fixed upon & 
different boundary, running along the St. Croix 
river. This had been submitied to the convention 
of the people of Wisconsin, who had assented to 
it, and he held that in good faith Congress was 
still bound by that act. His own personal impres- 
sion had been, and still was, that a line further 
south would have been preferable, but he thought 
we could not now alter what we had prenoost 
without a violation of the public faith. ‘The peo- 
ple of Wisconsin, though, according to their own 
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showing, they would prefer a boundary further 
north, had expressed their willingness to abide by 
ihe line laid down by Congress, and it was now 
-o Jate for Congress to go back from its own 
proposition on grounds of mere expediency. 
There was great force in what had been said by 
ce delegate from Wisconsin; Congress was in the 
hands of the people of Wisconsin, not Wisconsin 
i the hands of Congress. The ordinance of 1787 
provided that as soon as there was a population of | 
0,000 souls in any one of the Territories erected 
northwest of the Ohio, it had the right to erect it- 
golf into a State, and to come, on equal terms with 


other States, into the Union; and Congress had no || 


power to exclude it. The right was irrepealable 
except by the consent of Wisconsin itself. 

When that ordinance was passed, nobody knew 
che country, or had any idea how very large a 
State caull yet remain to be formed. When 
Michigan was admitted, the matter was better un- 
derstood; and Congress, to prevent Wisconsin from 
forming too enormous a State, had extended Michi- 
can to both sides of the Jake. Nothing could’pos- 
sibly be more inconvenient; but it was done on the 
principle of equalizing the States to be formed. 
Vhen the country was better known, it was dis- 
covered that the western side of Wisconsin would 
be some eleven hundred miles in length. Congress 
thereupon proposed to her to divide that distance, 
and take limits not so extended, and Wisconsin 
had consented. But should Congress refuse to 
stand by the boundary it proposed to her, she 
could come in entire, on her own right under the 


ordinance of ’87, and Congress could not hinder |, 


her. She might do so this very session, if the | 
session lasted long enough, and she would then be | 
an empire State half as large as France. It would 
be better to take her at iier word, and stand to the 
limits we had ourselves proposed. 

Mr. WILSON now made a speech, which | 
showed him intimately acquainted with the geog- | 
raphy and local interests of every part of the Ter- 
ritory, but of which, without too much local refer- | 
ence, we can only present an outline. 

The committee were aware of the terms under 


which the United States held the Northwestern || 


Territory by the grant of Virginia, and also the 
terms of the ordinance of ’87; but the provision in 
that ordinance as to a line drawn due east and west 
from the southern extremity of Lake Michigan ' 
had been disregarded. The northern line of Ohio 
had been run nearly in conformity with that line, 
but Indiana had gone above it, and Illinois had 
extended her territory still further north of it, so 
as to leave a belt between that line and her north- 
ern boundary of sixty miles in width. As this 
had been agreed to both by the inhabitants and 
by Congress, he admitted it to be all right and 
proper. There had been difficulties between the 
States as to their boundary lines, but these had all 
been finally compromised. 

After stating the three lines which had been pro- 
posed as the northwestern boundary of Wiscon- 
sin, he gave it as his judgment that that which had 
been assented to by the last convention of the peo- | 
ple was, upon the whole, the best. He preferred 
that either this should be adopted, or the line de- 
scribed by the delegate, [Mr. Twerepy.| There was 
but little difference between the two; either of them 


would secure all that was valuable to the new | 
State. 


lity, which was greatest along the immediate | 
borders of the streams. He dwelt on the excel- 
lence of the country and of the Mississippi, and 
ils capacity to maintain a dense population, and 
spoke of the necessity of preserving the Ojibbeway | 


| 
| 
} 


and Ottawa Indians on the headwaters of the Mis- || 


Sissippl. 


The line to which the convention had assented 4 


would avoid separating the people who inhabited | 
the iter tee St. Croix river. 
Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, inquired whether the 
delegate from that district in the convention had | 
hot protested against that line? | 
Mr. WILSON admitted that he had, but ex- | 
plained the reasons which had probably operated | 
at the moment, and insisted that the general and 
permanent advantage of the future State was to be 
looked to, and not local and temporary prejudices 
and interests. 
_Mr. McLANE spoke with much interest on the | 
bill, warmly opposed the amendment proposed by | 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Smrrx,] and | 


THE 


Se 


'| that he should vote. 


te. He described the local differences between | 
different portions of the Territory in point of fer- || 


advocated the boundary which was declared to be 
preferred by the people of Wisconsin in their late | 
convention. He went into a history of both con- | 
ventions, the rejection of the first boundary and | 
constitution, and the adoption of the second. The 
people obviously preferred the most northerly and 
westerly line, by Rum river, though, from the fear 
of still further delay, they had been afraid to insert 
it in their act. He contended for keeping the val- 
ley of the St. Croix as an entirety, and taking in 
the west bank of that river. 

Mr. VINTON wished to know whether the gen- 
tleman’s line west of the St. Croix would not in- 
clude all the people there now ? 

Mr. McLANE replying in the affirmative— 

Mr. VINTON said that there would then be no 
nucleus of population for the territory of Mineso- 
ta. There was already a court-house on the west 
bank. 

Mr. TWEEDY said the great mass of the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin would prefer a boundary line 
north of the St. Croix. 

Mr. McLANE resumed, and went into a recital 
| of the reasons which had influenced Congress in 
fixing the present boundary of Michigan, though 
it was allowed at the time it would be doing great 
injustice to the future population of Wisconsin. 
The fear had been that Wisconsin would form too | 
large a State. 

The St. Croix was the best river in the territory, 
and the only one which watered a fertile country: 








those which ran north into Lake Superior passed 
through a region comparatively sterile. 

He observed that the whole legislation of Con- 
gress in relation to the Territories rested on a very 
doubtful foundation. This had been admitted by 
the best jurists. And he held that Congress ought 
to be very careful how they trenched upon the 
right of a people to make their own laws. While 
gentlemen on the one hand held up the ordinance 
of 1787 as the ground of the right of Congress to 
| make laws for the people of the Territories and to 

tax them, it was now, on the other hand, proposed 
| to violate that ordinance in fixing the boundary of 
| one of them rather than allow Wisconsin to have 


| the entire St. Croix valley. 

| Mr. SAWYER briefly advocated the boundary 
| as proposed by Congress and assented to by the 
| people of Wisconsin in convention. The Delegate 
| from Wisconsin himself was willing to take this 
| line. 

| Mr. TWEEDY said he preferred the northern 

| line as the best, but would take this as the second 

| best. 

Mr. SAWYER said, if so, he thought the true 
| policy would be to take the middle line, and not to 
throw back this question once more. This would 
leave more territory for Minesota at the south, the 
| northern and western portions of it being in a great 
| degree unfit for habitation. 

Mr. McLANE reminded Mr. Sawyer that the 
convention had themselves stated that they would 

refer the northern line. 

Mr. SAWYER. Yes, because it would give 
them a little more territory, and, if they could get 
this for asking, no doubt they would take it; but 
they were willing to take the middle line, and for 


Mr. GAYLE, without stating which of the lines 
he should himself prefer, was opposed to any 
amendment being now made to the constitution 
Wisconsin had accepted. He drew a parallel be- 
tween the case of the admission of Wisconsin and 
the admission of Texas. Texas had demanded 
the recognition of the Rio Grande as her south- 
western boundary, and Congress rejected her on 
that ground. Texas had then agreed to leave this 
question open for negotiation, and Congress had 
then received her. Congress had not violated her 
faith with Texas: why should she with Wisconsin? 
Was there any difference, in point of obligation 
and national faith, between a joint resolution and 
a treaty? Were they not equally sacred? We 
| had prescribed the conditions on which we would 
| receive Wisconsin; she had accepted them; and 
| now ought we to insist on others? It would be a 

violation of good faith. The act had been for the 
| admission of **the State of Wisconsin,” not the 
Territory of Wisconsin; Congress had, therefore, 
recognized her as a sovereign, independent State, 
before her admission. Now, the Constitution did 
not compel Congress to admit new States, nor new 
States to come into the Union; and Wisconsin 
might remain without, throw herself on her rights, 





| and set up an independent empire. 


| ment, refuse to 
| into an independent Power. 
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It was not to 
be expected that two hundred thousand people 
would long be kept in territorial bondage. She 
had a right to repudiate the United States Govern- 

7 taxed by it, and erect herself 
He threw these 


icra ee ieneeerreereeecedieeaecenen 





thoughts out for consideration. 
Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, said, it was with re- 


| luctance that he made any temarks upon the bill 


| tion. 


under consideration. He had not given the sub- 
ject that investigation its importance demanded, 
and felt himself unable to do justice to the ques- 
He had seen and conversed with a number 
of very intelligent young men, who had lived for a 
number of years in the vicinity of the falls of St. 
Croix, and he knew the aversion they had to be- 
ing included within the State of Wisconsin. The 
boundary proposed by his friend, the chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, [Mr. Smirn, of In- 


| diana,] divided the settlement upon the St. Croix 
| river, and compelled those living on the east side of 


the river to travel some four or five hundred miles to 
reach the capital of Wisconsin, and forced them into 
a State and community where they had no interests 
or feelings in common with those among whom 
they were thrown. They consider it unjust to dis- 
regard their interests and wishes, and they never 
wil make good citizens of Wisconsin. Mr. S. said 


| he had listened with attention to the remarks of the 
| honorable gentlemen who were in favor of the St. 





| Ohio. 


Croix river as the boundary, and to those in favor 
of the extreme northera line being thatof Rum river; 


but they had failed to convince him that either of 


those lines were correct or judicious. He admitted 
the position taken by the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vinron,] that Wisconsin had the right 
to demand admission into the Union under the 


| ordinance of 1787, and come in as a whole, in the 


event of their not accepting such line as Congress 
might propose, and, for himself, he would prefer 
including the whole territory within the State, and 
providing that they might hereafter divide it into 
two States, rather than consent to an unjust and 
unequal division. Wisconsin Territory contains, 
by computation, 90,000 square miles, and would 
make two States larger than the great State of 
He was informed that, by a calculation 


made by Mr. Wilson, the able and efficient clerk 


| in the General Land Office having charge of the 
| surveys in that region, that the State of Wiscon- 
sin, by the line he had proposed, would contain 





| nearly 47,000 square miles. 


| rate, but there could be no 








| an equitable division rather than 





This calculation, it 
was not to be presumed, could be precisely accu- 
uestion that it would 
be as large as the State of Ohio. 

Mr. S. said he would call the attention of the 
committee to the statement of the honorable dele- 
gate from Wisconsin, (Mr. Tweepy,] who admit- 


| ted, that as a delegate in the convention, he would 


have advocated the southern line—the one he (Mr. 
S.) had proposed—still, asa delegate on this floor, 
he advocated the northern line. He admired the 


| devotion of the gentleman from Wisconsin to the 


will of his constituents, as expressed b 
stitutional convention of Wisconsin. 


the con- 
He was car- 


rying out the doctrine of instructions, which was 
th 


e correct course for him to pursue. But Mr. 8. 
would call upon the committee to remember, that the 
judgment of the gentleman was on the side of the 
southern line, although he denies here our right 
to interfere at all with the boundary. Congress 
certainly has the right to stipulate as to boundary, 
or to compel Wisconsin to come in as a whole; 
and he had no doubt but that a would accept 

e forced into a 


State of such unwieldy dimensions. Great stress 


| was laid upon the action of the constitutional con- 
| vention which fixed the boundary. 


Gentlemen 
should recollect that the settlers in the valley of 
the St. Croix had little voice in that convention. 
The more densely populated southwestern portion 
of the Territory had entire control in that body, 
and could fix any line they pleased. The delegate 


| from the St. Croix region, (Mr. Brownell,) a very 


intelligent and highly respectable gentleman, and 
one who by his profession and residence in the 
country entitled his opinions to great weight, fought 


| manfully to protect the interests of those whom he 


represented. Mr. S, sent to the Clerk's table the 
minority report made by Mr. Brownell in the con- 
vention on the boundary question. 

“ The first line (that adopted by Congress) divides the settle- 


ments along the St. Croix, which are identical in interest 
and closely connected by business and other relations, into 
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two portions, retaining one within the limits of Wisconsin, 
and transferring the other to the new territory of Minesota. 
This line would be, in all respects, an unvatural and incon- 
venient one, severing those whom association has joined to- 
gether, extablishing different jurisdictions on the opposite 
sides of the same stream, and opening the door to contheting 
legislation and clashing interests. Of tie three lines proposed, 
this would be the most obnoxious to the people of the St. 
Croix valley. te 

“ Nor would the plan of carrying the boundary line fifty or 
sixty miles northiwest of the St. Croix to the mouth of Rum 
river, be mach more acceptable. It would indeed Keep the 
settlements of the St. Croix together, but it would attach 
them to a government from which, by reason of the distance 
which intervenes between the setthuncuts and the capital, 
they could denve but little advantage. ‘The principal set- 
tlements on the St. Croix are near 250 miles above Prairie 
du Chien, and some 400 from Madison, the seat of Govern- 
mentin Wisconsin, to say nothing of the still greater incon- 
venience to the people hving on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. In the spring, summer, and fall, accessis obtain 
ed to the settlements on the St. Croix by the Mississippi ; 
this, in the low stage of water, the navigation is greatly ob 
structed, and the transportavion of passengers and goods js 
rendered difficult, tedious, andexpensive. During the win- 
ter seuson, say for more than four monthsin the year, this 
avenue ia closed, and the inhabitants of the valley of the St. 
(rou are in a good measure cut off from all communication 
with their fellow-citizens in the southern and thickly-setted 

vortions of Wisconsin. There is no road on either side of the 
Mh sissippi, leading to the St. Croix country; and there is no 
probability of one being made for some time to come. The 
countcy intervening between the St. Croix and Black rivers, 
a distance of one hundred and forty miles, is of a forbidding 
character. Exceptin the immediate valleys of the streams, 
there ts but little good land; while pine barrens, tamarac 
swamps, and innumerable marshes and lakes, cover the 
face of the country, and render the prospect of settlement 
remote and douluful. This broad belt of waste land consti- 
ites a barrier almost impassable between the settlements 
on the St. Croix and the nearest ones in Crawford county. 
{4 not the simple statement of this fact sufficient to show the 
bmpropriety, not to say injustice, of attaching the St. Croix 
country to Wisconsin? Is it reasonable to ask the inhabit- 
ants of that remote region to come under the rule of a govern 

ment from which they are so distant that they can take but 
little interest in its conecms, and derive but littl benefit 
trom its protection? In furthertllustration of this point, the 
undersigned respectfully refers to the report herewith sub 

mitted, of a select committee of the constitutional conven 
tion on the subjeet of boundaries. 

«It remains to speak of the third line, which is the one 
proposed by the late convention. The principle which led 
to the adoption of this line, viz: the desire to consult the 
wishes and convenience of the people along the St. Croix 
valley, meets with the hearty concurrence of the undersign- 
ed. Butin conformity to the views of those whom he rep- 
resents, he would respectfully propose to bring the line still 
further to the eastward, by which, while no additional set- 
tlements or population of great amount would be cat off from 
Wisconsin, amore convenient line would be adopted for 
the division of our territory into two States, [still leaving 
17,000 square miles to the new State of Wisconsin, exceed- 
ing even the State of New York.] A very strong, and, as it 
rvems to the undersigned, a conclusive argument in favor of 
the proposed change, is to be found in the fact that its adop- 
tion would leave population and territory enough on the 
north and west of Wisconsin to form, ina very few years, 
another State; while if the line of Rum river, as proposed 
by the majority of the committee, or of the St. Croix river, as 
preseribed in the act of Congress, should be agreed upon, a 
long period must elapse before the settlements would be suffi- 
ciently numerous to warrant the establishment of another 
State on our northwestern border.’? 


Mr.S. contended that this report showed clearly 
the injustice of fixing the northern line, or even 
the line of the River St. Croix; and he called upon 
the committee to protect the rights and interests of 
a small minority, from being trampled upon by an 
overgrown majority. To the honorable ventleman 
from Maryland, {Mr. McLane,]| who advocated 
the northern line, and who spoke of the interest and 
influence of capitalists at the falls of St. Croix, and 
that a more southern line might be better for these 
zentlemen, he would say—(to all those who had 
served with him in the 28th and 29th Congresses 
he need not say)—that in all cases where the in- 
terests of the masses were to be subserved, he 
had always been found aiding, to the extent of his 
ability, in protecting and advancing their inter- 
ests; his sympathies were with these men, and 
not with the capitalist or the speculator. He 
had also, in too many instances, shown his devo- 
tion to the interests of Wisconsin for any one to 
doubt his friendly feeling towards that State. His 
resent course was dictated by what he deemed to 
»€ just to all parties interested. When the bills 
were under consideration for the admission of 
I‘orida and Iowa, he had proposed an amendment 
ceding the lands to those States, as soon as they 
had paid into the treasury a sum equal to the cost 
of said lands to the Government, and the expenses 
of surveying and selling the same; and he would 
cheerfully offer a similar amendment to the bill 
admitting Wisconsin, if there was any prospect 
that it would pass. . 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware, opposed the 
amendinent, and advocated the middle line, to 
which the convention had given its consent. 
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He went into a history of the Virginia grant of | Mr. BORLAND presented a 


the Northwestern Territory, and her first restriction 
as to the size of the States to be created out of it. 
This she had abandoned at the request of Con- 
gress, and had agreed to new conditions—one of 
which was, that the territory should not be divided 
into less than three nor more than five States. And 
before we could divide Wisconsin at all, he con- 
tended that we must have the consent of Virginia, 
as to make six States out of this territory would 
be a violation of our compact with her. Whether 
that compact had been superseded by the adoption 
of the Constitution, was a question still open, it 
had never yet received an official adjudication. 

He was unwilling to cross the wishes of the 
people of the ‘Territory, and was prepared to re- 
ceive her entire atany time. The people of Wis- 
consin were well qualified to judge as to what would 
best promote their own good. He considered 
Congress as a good deal in the dark on that sub- 
ect. 

Mr. DICKINSON moved that the committee 
rise; which motion prevailing, the committee rose. 

And the House adjourned. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following memorials and petitions were presented | 


under the rule, and referred: 

By Mr. ‘THOMPSON, of Mississippi: The memorial of 
ciuzens of Philadelphia, tor the concentration and civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. 

By Mr. WILSON: The petition of Sally Hart, fora pen- 
sion. Also, of Philip Tabers, for arrears of pension. 

By Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL: Eleven memorials from citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, for the establishment of a mail route 
from Philadelphia to New York. 

By Mr. ©. E. STUART: Petitions of citizens of Branch 
county, Michigan, that a mail route be established from 


Bronson, in said county, to the township of Noble, in the | 


same county. 


By Mr. HOLMES, of New York: The petition of Mrs. | 


Harriet Gay, of Monroe county, New York, praying further 
reliet for her aged father, Elkana Stevens, of Chelsea, Ver- 
mont, Who was a soldier of the Revolution, and is now des- 
titute and infirm. 

By Mr.'1'WEEDY: The petition of J. J. Brown and sixty- 
one others, of Green Bay land district, Wisconsin, praying 
for a division of that district. 


By Mr. HAMPTON, of Pennsylvania: The petition of | 


Rezin levis, for an increase of pension. 


By Mr. GRINNELL: The petitions of citizens of Boston, | 


New Bedford, and Fairhaven, asking an amendment of the 
law of July 20, 1840, so that all applications to consuls in 
a foreign port for the arrest of vessels on the charge that 


they are unseaworthy, shall be made by the first and second | 
Also, that the laws | 
requiring Vessels to be registered or enrolled, shall be amend- | 


officers, and a majority of the crew. 


ed so that each owner’s share, or part of share, be set forth 


in the register or enrollment; and that provision be made || 
for recording at the custom-house all attachments, transfers, | 


or mortgages of vessels. 

By Mr. ALL, of Missouri: The petition of Isaac Hays 
and others, citizens of Saline and Lafayette counties, in the 
State of Missouri, praying the establishment of a post route 
trom Marshall to Lexington, in said State. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition for a mail route 
from Biue I-land, via Cooper’s Grove, Chelsea, Wallingford. 
and Bloomsville, to Bulbonia. 

On mouon of Mr. DUNCAN, of Ohio, 

Resolved, That the memorial of Mary E. Carney, praying 
for a pension, be referred to the Committee on Revolution- 
ary Pensions. 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, May 9, 1848. 


A message was received from the President of | 


the United States, covering a report from the War 
Department, in compliance with a resolution of 
25th of April, calling for information relative to 
certain transfers to the Indians; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A message was also received from the President 
of the United States in reply to a resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Jounson, of Maryland, transmit- 
ting the information in his possession concerning 
the condition of Yucatan; which was ordered to 
be printed. 

MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from the 
Seneca, Onondaga, and Cayuga Indians, asking a 
reimbursement of expenses incurred in an ineffect- 
ual attempt to emigrate to the territory assigned 
them in the southwest, and asking that homes may 
be provided for them in the northern portion of 
the United States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. STURGEON presented a petition from cit- 
izens of Philadelphia, asking that a territory may 
be set apart for a permanent home for the various 
tribes of Indians inhabiting the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


petition from r. 

i} “a roa: ep- 
| resentatives of William Armstrong, asking com. 
dian 
| 


ee on 


'| pensation for his services as United States | 
|| agent; which was referred to the Committ 
| Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HOUSTON presented a petition from citi 
zens of Pennsylvania, in relation to the preserva. 
tion of the Indians; which was referred to the 

Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES, 
Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Nayal Ar. 
fairs, reported a bill for the relief of Michael Han. 
| son; which was read a first time. 

Mr. MOOR, from the Committee on the Judi. 
ciary, reported a bill to change the place of hold. 
ing the circuit and district courts in the district of 
New Hampshire; which was read a first time. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Military Af. 
fairs, reported a bill for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Thomas J. V. Owen, deceased. 
which was read a first time. : 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com. 
| mittee on Pensions, asked to be discharged from 
| the further cgnsideration of House bill for the re. 
lief of Francis M. Holton, and that it be referreg 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DAYTON, from the Committee on the Jy- 
diciary, reported the bill to authorize notaries pub- 
lic to take and certify oaths, and affirmations, and 
acknowledgments in certain cases, with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee of 
Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Calvin Reed, 
accompanied by a report, which was ordered to be 
printed. The bill was read a first time. 

Mr. DIX, on leave, introduced a bill respecting 
the pay department of the navy; which was read 
| a first and second time, and referred. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
| On motion of Mr. YULEE, 


Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into the necessity of making further provision for 
|| buoys at Nassau bar, in Florida, and at St. Andrews, St. 
Simons, Sapelio, St. Catharines, Ossivau, and Warsaw, in 
Georgia. 


Mr. BADGER submitted the following: 


Resolved, ‘That the resolution adopted on the 2ist Decem- 
ber last, authorizing the Vice President to appoint a super- 
intendent of the Senate’s antechamber, be and the same is 
hereby, rescinded. 

On motion of Mr. BORLAND, the bill and 
amendment for dividing the State of Arkansas into 
two judicial circuits, was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with instructions to report 
|| by bill. 

| The bill from the House to amend an act enti- 

tled ‘* An act to raise, for a limited time, an addi- 

tional military force, and for other purposes,” was 
read a first and second time by its title, and refer- 
| red to the Committee on Public Lands. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved that the 
| Senate take up the private bills on the calendar on 
Friday next. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said that he had 
hoped the emigrant passengers bill would be taken 
| up. 


Mr. TURNEY objecting to the motion, it lies 
over. 

On motion of Mr. UPHAM, it was ordered that 
| two additional members be added to the Commit- 
tee on Enrolled Bills; and that they be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The Cuarr appointed Mr. Jounson, of Georgia, 
and Mr. Bortanp. 


APPOINTMENTS WITHHELD FROM SENATE. 


| _ The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
| JOHNSON, of Maryland, on the 28th ultimo, was 
| taken up: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is re- 
| “quested to inform the Senate whether any officers are now 
in the military or civil service of the United States, under 
appointnients from the President, which have not been sub- 
mitted to the Senate ; and if there be any such appointments, 
that he state the date of such appointments, and why itis 
that it has not been in the power of the President to submit 
thein to the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON said, that when the Senator 
from Ohio moved a reconsideration of the vote on 
the adoption of the resolution, he had stated that 
he made the motion because he considered the call 
unconstitutional; and it did not appear that he was 
opposed to the object of the resolution. Retaiming 
his original opinion, that there was nothing in the 
| resolution which conflicted with the constitutional 
| functions of the President, he was still ready to 
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modify it, so far as to strike out the part which 
walled for the reasons which had delayed the send- 
sie in the nominations, so as to leave it a bare 
inquity into the fact. R 

"Mr. ALLEN said that the modification rendered 
he resolution less objectionable, but it did not en- 
wrely remove his reluctance to vote for it. It was 
-kind of inquisition, of which there was no instance 
.» be found in ourhistory. ‘The President might, 
with just as much propriety, call on the Senate for 
formation of what it had done, and why it had 
‘eft other things undone. It was altogether an ir- 
regular motion. The President could not send in 
‘he information which was called for without fur- 
nishing & list of all the nominations which were 
not yet sent in. It was not so much to the uncon- 
«itutionality as to the irregularity of the proceed- 
ng that he was opposed. He moved to lay the 
-esolution on the table; but withdrew the motion, 


{ 
“Ir. JOANSON, of Maryland, said he had hoped 


that the amendment would have removed the ob- 
ection of the Senator from Ohio, and that the re- 
solution would have been adopted. He had been 
disappointed in his expectation. The Senator 
from Ohio says it is a call for information of all 
that the President had done in the exercise of the 
appointing power, and that it was both unconsti- 
tutional and irregular. He (Mr. J.) did not re- 
gard the resolution as unconstitutional. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio said, the other day, that the reso- 
lution was in conflict with the provision of the 
Constitution which allowed the President to hold 
back his nominations during the session, so that 
the commission granted by him during the recess 
did not expire until the close of the session. 


So | 


that it seemed the Senator from Ohio thought it | 


quite sufficient, to carry out the spirit of the con- 


stitutional provision, if he sent in his nominations | 


at the last moment of the session. Were it not 
that there was important business now pressing 
on the attention of Congress, he would like to go 
at large into the reasons which induced him to sub- 
mit this resolution, and the historical matters with 
which the subject was connected. But he did not 
feel disposed to trespass on the indulgence of the 
Senate. 


stitutional provision to which reference had been 
made were, first, to give the President reasonable 


time for inquiry, and to send in the nominations to | 


the Senate; and, in the second place, to allow the 
Senate reasonable time to deliberate and act upon 
them, 

He did not mean to find fault with the invest- 


But he would say, that so great a latitude of con- 
struction had not of late prevailed in reference to 


the power of the other departments as to the power | 


of the President. 
Constitution, he was to be sustained, whatever de- 
parture there might be from the spirit of the instru- 


If he adhered to the letter of the | 


ment; while charges of ysurpation of power were | 


constantly made against Congress. 


We had sent | 


abroad an army to conquer territory which we were | 


to acquire as indemnity. We wanted field officers. 
Congress gave him the authority to appoint, and 
he had, during the recess, appointed officers. But 
he had not sent in these nominations until this hour. 
Among these was General Pillow, who, in the event 
of the disability or recall of the Commander-in- 
chief, would have been entitled to command. 


President during the recess, and who was now sit- 
tng in judgment on the Commander-in-chief. The 
quasi court, of which he is a member, is a judicial 
court, and before it is arraigned the greatest cap- 
tain of the age, whom they have the power to 
condemn, if they shall see fit. 

If this call was trenching on the rights of the 
President, he asked if we had no rights? He con- 
sidered that the Senate had a right to as longa 
ume as would enable it to pass deliberately on the 
nominations submitted to it. The object of the 
Provision in the Constitution was merely to autho- 


rize the President to appoint until there could be - i] 
f 


opportunity for consultation with the Senate. 
he were to keep his nominations until the last mo- 
ment of the session and they should then be reject- 
ed, the Senate being compelled to adjourn, the 


vacancies would be again filled by the President | 


Without the interference of the Senate. ; 
Mr. ALLEN vindicated the right of the Presi- 
ent to retain the nominations as long as the Con- 


He | 
alluded also to General Cushing, appointed by the | 
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stitution permitted. He acted for the general good 
as well as the Senate, and he had as much right 
to ask of the Senate if they intended to pass a bill, 
as the Senate had to ask if he was about to send 
in any nominations. The rule of the Senate by 
which the doors were closed—a rule which he had 
always tried to get rid of, and which he should 
live to see got rid of, because public opinion every- 
where was against it—prohibited the President 
from complying with this call, even if he were dis- 
posed to do so. It was this rule which required 
nominations to be sent in secretly; while this 
resolution called for a list of the nominations to be 
publicly made. So far as the public is concerned, 
the Senator from Maryland had given the names 
of the officers pointed at; so that the public could 
gain nothing further by the adoption of the reso- 
lution and the response of the President. He con- 
tended that no department had any right to inter- 
fere with the Executive functions of the President 
as laid down in the Constitution. 

He was in favor of watching the Executive 
power, but he did not perceive that the tendencies 
to usurpation were so great in the Executive, who 
stood on his individual responsibility, as in the 
departments which exhibited a responsibility di- 
vided among many, as in the legislative branches, 
and all other of those aristocratic institutions which 
dotted the whole land, under the name of corpo- 
rations. He referred to the bill making the ap- 
portionment under the last census, which, in the 
House of Representatives, was constructed so as 
to admit the largest volume of democracy into that 


| branch; but which, when it came into the Senate, 


ple. 


was so changed as to throw the weight of influence 
into the Senate. It was this body, sv far removed 
from the people, in which we are to look for usurp- 
ation, rather than in the Executive and the House 
of Representatives. He held all this cry about 
Executive usurpation as unworthy of apprehen- 
sion. It was the secret, noiseless usurpations in 
this body which were to be feared; let us get rid 


of these, and he would leave the rest to the peo- | 


On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, the further 
consideration of the subject was postponed, and 


| the Senate proceeded to take up the special order. 
It was clear to him that the objects of the con- || 


YUCATAN. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
bill to enable the President to take temporary mil- 
itary occupation of Yucatan. 

Mr. LEWIS said he desired to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from 


| Mississippi, [Mr. Davis.] The amendment was 


ment of the appointing power in the President. || in the shape of a preamble, to go at the head of 


the bill, and a proviso to be inserted at the close. 
He thought, that to put the bill on the ground of 


| humanity alone, would be carrying them further 


than he was disposed to go. They could not, and 


| ought not, to become the champions of the whole 


| other Mexican invasions. 


human race; he thought the true base to place it 
on was, that Mexico owed Yucatan protection, 
and as she was no longer able, from the fact of our 
having superseded her military power, that we 
were bound to treat the invasion of Yucatan as 
If the amendment pre- 
vails, it will read— 


Whereas an extraordinary war is now being waged by the 
Indian upon the white population of Yucatan, which, if not 
arrested, threatens the extinction of the white race; and 
whereas Yucatan, as one of the States of Mexico, is enti- 
tled to the protection of the Mexican Government; and 
whereas, by reason of the existing war, the authority of the 
Mexican Government has been to a great extent suppressed 
within the limits of Mexico, and the military authority of 
the United States substituted in its stead ; and whereas to 
such substitution is to be mainly attributed the impunity 
which is now given to cruelty and outrage on the part of 
the insurgents, justice and good faith to Yucatan, as well as 
the existing armistice with Mexico, require, as in the case 
of other Indian invasions of Mexican territory during the 
war, that the United States, having superseded the power 
of Mexico, should assume the protection of Yucatan until 
Mexico shall be in a condition to reassume the same. ‘There- 
fore— 

Be it enatted, &c., That the President of the United States 
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permanent occupation or annexation of the territory of Yu- 
catan to the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, accepted the mod- 
ification without hesitation; when— 

Mr. NILES rose and addressed the Senate to a 
late hour against any interference with the internal 
concerns of other nations, and urging caution and 
prudence in all our relations with other countries. 
It was after four when Mr. N. closed his remarks. 
[See Appendix for the debate on this bill.} 

Mr. CASS took the floor; when— 

Mr. BREESE moved to go into Executive ses- 
sion; but the Senate refused the motion, and ad- 


— 


journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 10, 1843. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


DEBATE ON THE WISCONSIN BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS moved the usual resolution 
to close all debate in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill for the admis- 
sion of the State of Wisconsin into the Union, at 
two o’clock, this day. 

The resolution was adopted. 

BINDING BY CONTRACT. 


Mr. HENLEY then called up a motion, pre- 
viously submitted by him, to reconsider the vote 
by which the following resolution had heretofore 
been adopted: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House receive proposals 


for binding books and documents ordered by the House ; and 
that be submit the same to the Committee on Accounts for 


its examination and approval. 


He said that the resolution which he wished re- 


considered was one which it was not within the 
| constitutional power of the House to pass—one 
| which, at the time it passed, had not been investi- 


| 


gated, and was not understood. Mr. H. wished 
to submit some remarks on that resolution, and 
also on the subject of performing the public print- 
ing of Congress by contract. There was, particu- 
larly on the latter subject, a prevailing misappre- 
hension, both as to how the prinung was now 
executed, and on the possibility of having the 
printing of Congress weil done on the contract 
system. 

It had been said here that the House and the 


| country had gained nothing by putting out the 


printing on contract; and it had been further asserted 
that the work had deteriorated in the manner of its 
execution, and that the country had lost credit 
from the appearance of its public documents, both 
as respected paper and printing also. Mr. H.'s 
object was to show, that instead of the country’s 


| gaining nothing by the change which had been 
| made in the mode of getting the printing done, 


there had, on the contrary, been an immense gain; 


and, moreover, that the public printing was done 


| at this time as well as it ever had been. 


| 
| 


| 


(The total sum paid for the printing of Congress for the last 





SEVEN YEAS, WAS .. cece scccccccs Cvemevecdeee $947,555 
At the prices we now pay, the same work would 

have been done for ...... peceeccecercenscoece 368,509 

Showing a saving of ...... Ce eaees) eves eevee $579,046 


| or upwards of 66 per cent. 


| The amount paid to Gales & Seaton for the printing of the 


SE COMMTMID, WAS ocr ccccscvesceconcesarers $229,160 
97,041 


$192,119 


| At the prices we now pay, this work would have 


COst ONLY 2... cece eee eeced ccvcccccecceres ecees 


Showing in two years a saving of 

or about 75 per cent. 
The average saving per year for seven years, if the work 
had been done at present prices, would have been $82,720. } 


The CHAIR here called Mr. Heney to order, 


| on the ground of irrelevancy. The resolution he 
|| had moved to reconsider had reference solely toa 


be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to accept | 


the services of an equal number of volunteer troops to sup- 
ply the place of such as may be withdrawn from their pres- 
ent duty to answer to the exigent demand for the immediate 
presence of a portion of our army in Yucatan: Provided, 
Their services shall be required; the same to be raised 
for service during the war with Mexico, agreeably to the 
provisions of the act of May thirteenth, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, and March third, eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven ; and provided, further, that nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to require that the protection hereby 
afforded to the people of Yucatan should be withdrawn until 
Mexico is in a situation to resume the same; and provided, 
further, that no warrant is hereby intended to be given for the 


' 


|| ever had been. 
| by showing the contrary. 


t} 


| 


| contract for binding documents printed. Remarks 


on the mode or cost of the public printing were not 
in order on such a motion. 

Mr. HENLEY, after a sudden pause, here said 
that if the Chair would tell him what remarks 
would be in order on the motion, he would make 
them, for he certainly intended to make some. {A 
laugh. | 

The resolution proposed to be reconsidered was 
read by the Clerk. 

Mr. HENLEY said that when that -resolution 


_ was adopted, it had been said on this floor that the 
| public printing was worse performed now than it 


He was replying to those remarks 


The CHAIR remarked that Mr. H. could get an 
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opportunity to do this by moving a separate reso- 
lution, or embracing some time when the subject 
of the public printing was before the House. 

Mr. HENLEY went on to say thatthe printing, 
if done under the old method by Blair & Rives, or 
by Ritchie & Heiss, would have cost the country 
three hundred thousand dollars; and if by Gales 
& Seaton, under former prices, would have cost 
$360,000; it now cost but $135,000 for this Con- 
yress, being a saving of 4200000 from what would 
have been paid to Gales & Seaton under the old 
rates, 

The CHAIR again reminded Mr. H. that it 
would be out of order for him to proceed in any 
further remarks on the subjeet of the public print- 
ing. He had now repli d to the remark to which 
he referred as having been made on a former day 
in discussing the resolution he wished to recon- 
sider, 

Mr. ILENLEY said the House had been con- 
sidering a resolution which went to take from the 
public printers a part of their contract; and it had 
then been stated that the public had gained nothing 
ly letting out the printing on contract. He regret- 
ted that the rules of the House had suddenly be- 
come so stringent as to prevent him from replying 
and vindicating the contractors, by showing that 
the mode of performing the work had not deterio- 
rated, and that the country had been a great gainer 
by the change. 

“The CHAIR said the gentleman might assert 
this, but not go into an argument on a subject out 


of order. 


Mr. GREGORY here inquired of Mr. Hen ey | 


if he had looked at the contract ? 

Mr. HENLEY. Certainly [ have, or I should 
not have asserted what I have. 

Mr. GREGORY. There is nothing about bind- 
ing in the contract, 

Mr. HENLEY. I assert that there is. And if, 
as the Chair decides, assertion is to go for argu- 
On what 
ground has the gentleman from New Jersey assert- 
I ask, when there is no law on the sub- 
ject, but the practice of the House has gone on a 
certain principle, and the House has adopted it, 
and made rules and regulations which assumed it, 
and reports have been made to the House in favor 
of it, and the House have adopted those reports, 
is not all this equivalent toa law? He held in his 
hand a report from a committee made but the other 
day on the subject of binding documents, which 
preceeded on the principle that binding the docu- 
ments was an incident to printing them, and went 
with it. When in 1841 the attempt was made here 
to separate the binding from the public printing, 
the whole subject was referred to a committee, 
who, after thoroughly investigating it, made a re- 
port to this Hlouse. ‘That report I have before me, 
bat shall not read more than that portion of it 
which states the conclusions to which they came. 
{Mr. H. here read the third head of the results on 
the subject, which declares that, under a usage of 
twelve years, it had been established that the 
66 binding is an incident to the public printing.’’] 

Mr. STARKWEATHER here inquired when 
that report was made? 

Mr. HENLEY. It was made in the session of 
1840-'41, in February; and from 1841 to the close 
of the last session, the doctrine of this report has been 
concurred in by the House—that ts, fora period now 
of nineteen years. Whatmore wasdone? When the 


ment, my assertion is as good as his. 


ed this? 


present contractors made their bid for the printing, | 


the committee appointed to let out the contract—and 


which committee consisted of the President of the | 
Senate, the Speaker of the House, and the Secre- | 
tary and Clerk of the two bodies—told them that | 
whoever was appointed public printer would have | 


the binding of the documents. They were fur- 
nished by Messrs. Dickins and French with an 
estumate of the binding; and here itis. [Mr. H. 
here quoted the instructions. ] 
contained in the instructions then given to the con- 
tractors; and can any man, with these facts before 


him, deny that the binding forms a part of the con- | 


tract for the printing of Congress? 


It is now proposed to take away from these gen- | 
tlemen a part of their contract—to take it from | 


public officers appointed by law. Though I am 
no lawyer, | believe that this usage, thus estab- 
lished and confirmed, has become a part of the law 
of the land. ‘The instructions say, that, as the 
documents are furnished, they shall be deposited 
in a room in the Capitol, and, at the close of the 


This estimate is | 


ES. CONGR: 


. “1 
session, shall be taken thence to be bound. How | 
can this contract be lawfully taken away? 1] 

I hope I shall now be permitted (by general con- | 


| reference only to binding. 


sent, if not otherwise) to say a word as to the 
manner in which the printing has been executed. 
The CHAIR once more reminded Mr. Hen ey | 
that the resolution he had moved to reconsider had | 
To admit remarks on | 


| the public printing would involve the necessity of 
| permitting a reply, and might probably draw on a | 








| of both Houses that the binding went with the 





| considered they had nothing to do with it. 


| objects. 


| was to end at two o’clock. 
| just as well make his statement at another time. 


_ resolution to be reconsidered was confined to bind- 
| ing the documents. 


| have become so exceedingly strict that 1 cannot 
reply to that, though speaking on the same reso- 


| be in order. 


prolonged debate. | 

Mr. HENLEY. Then I hope all present will | 
be willing to hear the facts I am about to state. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I object. 

Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman from Georgia 
Very well; I suppose | may be allowed 
to make a single assertion. 

Mr. MORSE hoped the gentleman from Georgia | 
would withdraw his objection. The gentleman 
from Indiana might have important information to || 
communicate. 

Mr. STEPHENS said he could not withdraw 
his objection. The debate on the Wisconsin bill 
The gentleman could 


He belonged himself to the Committee on Printing, 
which committee had the privilege of reporting at 
any time, (a prerogative not enjoyed by any of 
the standing committees of the House,) and he 
could introduce the subject by resolution; but the || 


Mr. HENLEY. When the resolution I want to 
have reconsidered was introduced into the House, | 
one reason for it was stated to be, that the paper | 
and printing under the existing contract were alto- 
gether inferior to anything before. It is really 
very extraordinary that all at once the rules should | 


lution. | 

The quality of the paper, so far from being in- | 
ferior, is better, if anything, than formerly. The 
paper on which the printing was done for the last 
Congress cost $3 a ream; this costs $3 50. ‘That 
was one fact. It was due to the public printers 
that he should state another fact.. The paper on | 
which the President’s message had been printed 
was, confessedly, an inferior article. 

Mr. STEPHENS here called Mr. Hen ey to | 
order. 

‘The CHAIR ruled him to be out of order. 

Mr. HENLEY. I cannot for my life imagine 
why gentlemen are so unwilling to hear charges 
refuted now which were suffered to be made when | 
this same resolution was under consideration on a | 
former day. 

If there is no way by which [ can be suffered 
to proceed, | suppose I must desist. I will only | 
say, then, that 1 hope the resolution will be recon- 
sidered and referred to a committee, to be examined 
into. If the House will not take my statement, | 
that these contractors were informed by the officers 





printing, and that, in consequence of being so in- 
formed, they have made a contract for the binding, 
lL hope they will refer the matter to a committee, | 
who will report the facts. If I am to be debarred 

in this manner from going further, | here give no- | 
tice that I will reply at some time—that is, if I shall 
ever be so fortunate as to find a time when it will 


Mr. GREGORY (a member of the Committee 
on Accounts) remarked that the course which the 
debate had taken on this resolution was very ex- 
traordinary; instead of being confined to the bind- 
ing, it had run upon the printing which had no 
connection with the subject, The Committee on 
Accounts, who had the oversight of all the expend- 
itures from the contingent fund of the House, in 
auditing the late Clerk’s accounts, had found items 
for binding to the amount of about $11,000, for || 
which they found no previous arrangement by con- || 
tract or otherwise as to the prices; and, at that | 
early day of the session, they had determined to | 
have the matter taken care of by some committee, | 
and for that purpose had made preparation for the 
adoption of the resolution. On reference, it was 
found there was nothing at all in the contract with 
the printers about the binding, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Printing and the commitice 
Q Upon | 
the introduction of a new subject of binding, to 1 


'| wit, 100,000 copies of the Patent Office document, |! 


GLOBE. 


_ marks of a former day. What he had the 
had been called forth by the inquiry of the 
/man from Georgia, [Mr. Coss,] whether jt had 


| would be entitled to the 


‘ence to the binding? 


se _May 10, 


the Committee on Accounts, in view of the j 
ance of having a committee of the House 
charge of that branch of expenditure, which 
amount to between $30,000 and $40,000 
Congress, reported the resolution which had be 

adopted inviting proposals for binding. HH,» i 
in favor of the contract system; he was favorably 
disposed to the printers, and hoped their proposs| 
would be as low as others, for he should be as will 
ing to see them get it as anybody; but he thought 
the contract system should be alecoen to. - 


Mr. STARKWEATHER explained his re. 





Mport- 
to take 
would 
r thig 


n said 


gentle. 


not been the uniform practice of the House to 
allow the public printer to bind the documents: 1, 
which he had distinctly answered, referring to th 
report read by the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 


HENLEY] this morning, that it had been the prac- 


| ce, and that a committee had been raised on this 
|| question and made a report: one of the three con. 


clusions of which was, that the binding was an 


incident of the printing. 


Now, it was not contended by any man in this 


| House that there was a single word mentioned jy 
| the contract for the printing relative to the bindings 
| > 
| of the documents. 


He would like to know to 
whom these documents belonged when published. 
Did they not belong to the House? Were they 


} . . 
not under their control, to be bound or notas they 


saw fit? And how did it happen that an incident 
of $17,000 was to be attached to the contract—the 
incident being greater than the principal? 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, repeated the questions 
he had put the other day. Had it not been the 


| invariable practice of the two Houses of Congress 


to allow the public printer to do the binding? Had 
not these printers entered into the contract under 
the expectation, justified by that practice, that they 
inding? And, further- 
more, had not these printers, under this implied 


| contract, already entered into a contract with other 
age for the binding? And would not Congress 


ye bound to defray the expenses of this contract? 
And if the binding was now taken from them, 
instead of economizing, would it not subject the 
Government to a much greater expense? 

Mr. STARK WEATHER replied he had stated 
to the House, from the examination he had given 
to the subject, that he had good reason to believe 
that five thousand dollars could be saved to the 
country by giving out this binding by contract. 
He now believed it. He had not then known 
what was stated by the gentleman from Indiana, 
that these printers had had any instructions to go 
on and execute this binding under the old arrange- 
ment; he should have said, had he known it, and 
he said now, if they had made such an arrange- 
ment with the Clerk of the House, and under it 
had gone on and contracted for the binding, the 
contract should not be taken from them. He to- 


tally disagreed with gentlemen in the conclusion 


that this was an incident of the contract. It never 
could be considered so; yet, if they had acted upon 
it as such, under the authority of the Clerk of the 
House, he should feel, as a member of this House, 
bound by it. He dissented, however, in toto with 
the correctness of the construction. The whole 


_ course of the action of Congress on the subject of 
| printing had changed; this Congress had entered 
| upon the contract system; and the question now 


was, whether this system should be carried out or 
not? He repeated, if a contract for the binding 


| had been made in good faith by the printers, under 


the understanding that it was an incident of the 


printing, this House ought to carry out that under- 


standing. But the House ought to understand 


‘| how far the contract went; whether it was for the 


whole one hundred thousand Patent reports, and 


| two thousand five hundred of War correspondence; 


and any further action of this kind should be pre- 
vented. He asked this House whether it was not 
time to enter upon the contract system with refer- 
If this amount could be 
saved to the Government on one document, should 


| not the steps be taken to effect this saving in all 


such cases? He cared not who the printers were, 
he had no particular individuals in view; but he 
meant to discharge his duties to the country. If 
a contract had already been made in this case, let 
it stand; if not, and they could save five thousand 
dollars in this one case, let them save it, and do 
the same in all future cases. It was nothis object 
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, overleap or break down any contract entere 
ae by the printers for binding, but to call the at- 
ention of the House to the contract system, which 
as adopted by the last Congress with a view to 
ave expense, and which system has been pursued 
py the present Congress. 

‘Mr. STEPHENS was favorable to the recon- 
«eration of this resolution. He thought.the public 
yanters ought to have the binding, if they would 
‘iy it on as reasonable terms as others; and, under 
this condition, hoped the Committee on Printing 
ould contract with the printer. He moved the 
previous question. : 
’ The previous a was seconded, and the 
main question o ered, being on the reconsidera- 
ion, Which was agreed to. — 

The question then recurring on the adoption of 
the resolution— 

Mr. McK AY moved to recommit the resolution 
to the Committee on Accounts, with instructions to 
inquire whether any agreement had been made be- 
rween the Clerk of this House and the Secretary 
of the Senate and the public printers as to the 
hinding. He was proceeding to call attention to 
the unequal distribution of the documents under 
the present practice, and the necessity of some 
regulation on the subject, when he was called to 
order for irrelevancy, and yielded the floor. 

Mr. CONGER desired to offer certain resolu- 
tions as a substitute for the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 


The SPEAKER stated that the resolutions were | 


not in order while the motion to recommit was 
pending. 

' At Mr. Concer’s request, and by general con- 
sent, the resolutions were read, as follows: 


Resolred, That the Committee on Printing be, and they 
we hereby, authorized and instructed to enter into contraet 
wits Messrs. Wendell and Van Benthuysen, public print- 
ers, for the execution of all binding which has been ordered 
or may hereafter be ordered by this House, which contract 
shall remain in force for and during the continuance of the 
contract under which the said printers are now executing 
the public printing: Provided, ‘That such contract can be 
entered into with the said Wendell and Van Benthuysen 
on as favorable terms as are offered by any other individu- 
als. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing, in pursuance 


of the instructions contained in the foregoing resolution, do | 
report to this louse, at the earliest practicable day, their | 


proceedings, together with the prices offered, the persons 


by whom offered, and the price agreed to be paid, in case | 


acontract is entered into with said printers. 


Mr. CONGER then moved his resolutions as an | 


amendment to the instructions of Mr. McKay. 

The question being on Mr. Concer’s amend- 
ment— 

Mr. HENLEY remarked, if this House had not 
the authority to pass the original resolution, they 
had not the authority to pass the resolutions of the 
gentleman from New York. If the binding was 
already contracted for, they had no right to instruct 
the Committee on Printing to make a new contract. 
It would first be proper, it appeared to him, to 
adopt the instructions of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, and ascertain whether a contract had 
been entered into or not. 

The question being taken, Mr. Concer’s amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, proposed to 
amend the motion of Mr. McKay, by authorizing 
the Committee on Printing to have bound any of 
the documents printed for distribution they might 
think proper, provided that the expenses should in 
no case exceed twelve and a half cents per volume. 

The amendment was ruled out of order on the 
ground of irrelevancy; and 

I'he question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
McKay, it was taken, and decided in the affirm- 
auve, 


_ So the resolution was recommitted, with instruc- 
tions, 


ADMISSION OF WISCONSIN. 


On motion of Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, the | 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union, (Mr. Coss, of Georgia, 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 


bill for the admission of the State of Wisconsin | 


into the Union. 


When this bill was taken up yesterday, Mr. | 


Sarn, of Indiana, moved to amend the first sec- 
tion by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“With the boundaries prescribed by the act of Congress, 


approved August 6, 1846, entitled ‘An act to enable the peo- | 


‘ple of Wisconsin Territory to form a constitution and State 


qovernment, and for the admission of such State into the 
* Union, 


_THE 


And Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, moved to amend 
— amendment of Mr. Smirn, of Indiana, as fol- 
OWS: 


“ Beginning at the northeast corner of the State of Hli- 
nois, that is to say, at a pointin the centre of Lake Michigan, 
Where the line of forty-two degrees and thirty minutes of 
north latitude crosses the same; thence running with the 
boundary line ot Michigan through Lake Michigan andG ven 
Bay, to the mouth of Menominee river; thence up the ehan- 
nel of said river to the Brulé river; thence up said last 
mentioned river to Lake Brulé; thence along the southern 
shore of Lake Brulé, ina direct line, to the centre of the 


| channel between Middle and South Islands, in the Lake of 


the Desert; thence, in a direct line, to Trout Lake ; thence, 
ina direct line southwesterly, to the highest peak of Moun- 
tain Island, which, according to Nicoliet’s map, is about 


| where the forty-fourth degree of latitude crosses the Missis- 











sippi; thence down the main channel of said river to the 
northwest corner of the State of Hlinois; thence due east, 
with the northern boundary of the State of Ulinois, to the 
place of beginning, as established by an act to enable the 
people of Illinois Territory to form a constitution and State 
Government, and for the admission of such State into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States, approved 
April 18, 1818.”’ 

The first question before the committee to-day, 
was on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. Smirn, 
of Illinois. 

Mr. DICKINSON recited the provisions of the 
amendments pending—the northern boundary, pro- 
vided by that of Mr. Smirn, of Indiana, being the 
St. Croix, as authorized by the act of Congress of 
1846, and accepted by the convention of Wiscon- 
sin. Congress having agreed to accept Wisconsin 
into the Union, and prescribed such boundaries, 
and Wisconsin having accepted of them, they were 
bound to them, unless it could be shown that there 
had been some fraud committed upon Congress, 
or some mistake sufficiently serious to prevent the 
consummation of the compact. But if he under- 
stood correctly, there was none. 

The great objection to the admission of Wiscon- 
sin as a State was, that the territory was too large. 
The objection that those residing in the valley of 
the St. Croix would be put to serious bardship and 
inconvenience was of some weight; but this was 
an objection which would always be largely ex- 
aggerated ina new country. He referred to sim- 
ilar inconveniences which had been anticipated of 
a formidable character at the time of the admission 
of Ohio, but which had disappeared with the pro- 
gress of improvement and settlement. 

Wisconsin had the same power to prescribe her 
boundaries that Congress had; if Congress did not 
agree to the boundaries she was willing to accede 
to, she had the right to remain asa Territory. She 
had formed a State constitution; she had made all 
the preparations for coming into the Union asa 
State; suppose Congress did not confirm this line, 
and proposed a new one, which she should refuse 
to accept, by what laws would she be governed in 
the mean time? By the laws of the State for which 
she had formed her constitution, or the laws of the 
Territory? Would she go on to elect her Gov- 
ernor, Legislature, and various officers under State 
authority, or must she be thrown back upon the 
Territorial government, and be governed by Terri- 
torial judges, governors, and other officers? He 
concluded not; but that if Congress disagreed to 
her proposition, she would have the right to act 
independently of the General Government, so far 
as her internal police and general legislation were 
concerned; and that she would be subject to the 
laws of the General Government, so far as the 
States were subject to them, and no further. 

He further argued the superiority of the line 
ne by the committee over that proposed by 

r. Smiru, of Illinois—the former having been 
proffered by Congress in 1846, having been ac- 
cepted by ican and being now asked by the 
Territory, through her delegate on this floor. If 
they were now, for the first time, acting upon the 
question of the line, he should prefer a southern 
line; but as it was, he considered that Congress 
were bound, by every sense of reason, justice, and 
consistency, to adhere to the line proposed by them 
and accepted by Wisconsin. mg 

He noticed the objection to the bilf, that it vio- 
lated the ordinance of 1787, which prescribed that 
five States should be formed out of the Northwest- 
ern Territory—this being the sixth. He did not 
consider that ordinance binding; it never had been 
so considered by the people northwest of the Ohio. 
It had always been disregarded by the State of 
Ohio. Why, one important provision of that or- 
dinance was, that slavery should not exist there; 
and others, that all the inhabitants of the territory 
should enjoy the right of habeas corpus, of trial by 
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jury, and all the rights and privileges of citizens of 
any other portion of the Union; and the very first 
thing that Ohio did when she became a State was 
to disregard some of these important provisions: 
she distranchised all Africans, disregarded the or- 
dinance with reference to the right of trial by jury, 
passed laws prohibiting the immigration into that 
State of free persons of color; went sull further, 
and prohibited the blacks from testifying in courts 
of justice in cases where white persons were par- 
ties. Some of these laws had been continued on 
the statute-book until this day. They had never 
regarded the principles of that ordinance since the 
State was formed; nor was Congress zoing to re- 
gard it; they were going to disregard it now 1n re- 
ceiving Wisconsin into the Union. 

It was possible that Illinois was much larger 
than she ought to have been, and Indiana also, and 
he knew not but Ohio too. But we had, in relation 
to the Northwestern Territory, often disregarded 
that ordinance. It was held by some gentlemen 
that Congress had the right to resort to special 
legislation for these territories; but he held that 
they had not. He held, that so far as general 
legislation was concerned, the ‘Territories stood in 
the same relation to the General Government as 
did the States; and that the power to legislate for 
the government and general police of ‘Territories 
not being in Congress, it necessarily remained with 
the people of the Territories, and, to exercise 
this legislative power over such ‘Territories, the 
consent of the inhabitants must in the first place 
be obtained. If the Territory consented to the 
legislation of Congress, it then became constitu- 
tional. He laid down the position that Wisconsin 
could forever remain in a territorial state if she 
should be pleased to do so, without the aid or ac- 
tion of the General Government, except so far as 
related to general laws. She could adopt a State 
Government; she could elect her own judges, and 
manage her own affairs. All the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river had the same right. They 
could have mtroduced slavery into those territories, 
and Congress would have had no right or power 
to interfere. ‘The provisions of the ordinance 
being superseded by the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the territory northwest of the Ohio river was 
left untrammelled in its action, and the States 
carved out of it could either admit slavery or ex- 
clude it, as suited their interests. 

But, as he had already said, the ordinance of 
1787 had been eta SS 4 and they meant to dis- 
regard it now; this State would come in, and we 
should also have a sixth, although the ordinance 
provided that there should be but five States in the 
Northwest Territory. The adoption of our pres- 
ent Constituuion was a virtual revocation of the 
unalterable provisions of that ordinance; for, by 
the adoption of the Constitution, those provisions 
became merged in that instrument, and what was 
intended as a special provision for this territory 
was by the Constitution extended to the whole 
Union. Such, for instance, was the benefit of the 
habeas corpus act; the right of trial by jury; that 
good faith should be kept with the Indians; and 
also the provision that no tax or impost should be 
levied upon property in its transit through this 
territory. The latter part of the 4th article of the 
ordinance was as follows: 

“The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence and the carrying places between the same 
shall be common highways, and forever free as well to the 
inhabitants of the said territory as to the citizens of the United 
States, and those of any other State that may be admitted 
into the Confederacy, without tax, iimpost, or duty there- 
for.” 

The object of this clause was, not to make com- 
mon highways for any other purpose but for the 
free transit of property through that territory. 
The adoption of the Constitution provided a rem- 

, edy for this evil by prohibiting the several States 
from levying impoats or duties on exports or im- 
ports. The reason ceasing, the law ceased ; conse- 
quently, those streams and the carrying places be- 
tween them ceased to be common highways. 
| When the ordinance of 87 was adopted, the 
| Constitution had not been framed; and at that time 
there was seen the difficulty of paying debts and 
| regulating commerce. At that time, each State 
had the right to collect taxes; and until this was 
provided for by the Constitution, the ordinance 
| operated for the benefit of the people. The pro- 
| visions of the ordinance, however, were merged 
in the Constitution. 
Heconcluded, therefore, that they ought to adopt 
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the proposition of Wisconsin without amendment, 
excent it were to take the line proposed to them 
by Congress in 1846, to which they had assent- 
ed. He thought so because he thought Congress 
had no righi to take them with any other line than 


the one which met with their acceptance. They 
had aright to say what kind of a territory they 
would come into the United States with; and if 
Congress did not accept the line which suited the 
people of Wisconsin, they had the right to remain 
out of the Union. He thought they were bound 
by the act which Congress had heretofore passed, 
and they should not now disturb the compact into 
which they had entered. He certainly should not 
vote for any other line, unless some better reason 
could be shown him than any he had yet seen. 
He hoped this bill would be acted upon, as the 
people of Wisconsin wished. He would not longer 
detain the House, because he knew there were 
several gentlemen who desired to express their 
views upon this subject. 

Mr. COLLAMER said he understood that, be- 
fore he came here this morning, the House had 
adopted a resolution to terminate debate this day 
at two o’clock. He would remind gentlemen, 
that, ordinarily, when they had a bill under dis- 
cussion, and the House fixed a limit to the debate, 
they never got further than the first section of the 
bill until the hour to close debate arrived; and that 
if anybody had any remarks to make on any sub- 
sequent section, he must make them while the 
question was pending on the first section. The 
time, then, being now limited, it became necessary 
that he should say what he had to say on other 
sections at this time, unless he would be content 
with the five minutes allowed by the rules for the 
explanation of an amendment, which would not 
be sufficient for his present purpose. He would 
say nothing of the first section, for he thought 


that was pretty well understood, but he felt it to || 


be his duty to make some remarks in relation to 
the second and third sections, and he should do it 
at this time because no other time would be afford- 
ed him. 


The second and third sections, he would here | 


remark, were not necessary parts of this bill, either 
to admit Wisconsin as a State or to carry a con- 
stitutional government into effect. If those sec- 
tions were stricken out, and the bill were passed 
without them, Wisconsin could be admitted a State 
of this Union just as well as if those sections were 
retained. They were sections which related to the 
public lands of the proposed State, and they were 
inserted in consequence of the passage of certain 
resolutions by the convention of Wisconsin. If 
gentlemen would turn to the latter part of the doc- 
ument containing the constitution, they would find 
these resolutions, and they would find that they 
contained requests that Congress would do certain 
things. Whether they were exactly such resolu- 
tions as the Legislature of Wisconsin would have 
passed, if it had been convened, he knew not. 
They related to grants of land in that State; and 
he would take this opportunity to explain what 
they were, that gentlemen who had not examined 
them might understand them before they were 
called upon to vote. 

The first resolution was to this effect. In 1838 
a grant was made by Congress of a tract of land 
to make a canal to connect Lake Michigan with 
Rock river. Each alternate section of land was 
granted, and the price of the remaining sections 
was elevated to $2 50 per acre. The purpose of 
that grant, however, had failed, and the project had 
been given up. In the mean time, however, some 
of those reserved sections were sold at $2 50 per 
acre. ‘The application of the convention then was, 
that the State of Wisconsin might be permitted to 
locate the 500,000 acres allowed her by Congress 
on those reserved sections. With respect to the 
500,000 acre grant, it would be recollected that in 
1841, in what was called the distribution law, such 
a grant was made to each of the new States that 
had not theretofore received so much land, for the 
purpose of aiding such States in making internal 
improvements, with permission to select such lands 
as were not subject to private entry. New, inas- 
much as the Rock river grant was subject to pri- 
vate entry, and as the projected canal had been 
abandoned, they asked permission to choose so 
much of that grant as was necessary to complete 
their crant of 500,000 acres; and to that he could 
see no good objecuon. 

The next question presented was this, that the 
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/ were not prepared for suc 


purchasers of the reserved sections at $2 50, they | were very willing to make grants out 


having purchased with the understanding that a 
canal was to be made, should now be permitted to 
have other lands for the amount paid beyond $1 2: 
peracre. As they had purchased in good faith, 
with the expectation that a canal would be made, 
and as it had not been made, he saw no good rea- 
son why that should not be acceded to. 
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The next resolution related to another subject. | 


It would be recollected that in our land system five 
per cent. of the money received from the sales of 
the public lands went to the State in which the 
lands were sold, for the purpose of making roads. 
And it was true that this Government had some 
interest in making good roads there, for they helped 
to sell the land yet remaining unsold. 
resolution the convention of Wisconsin asked Con- 
gress that they might have the 500,000 acres al- 
lowed for internal improvements, and also the five 
per cent. on the lands sold for making roads, and 
that they might have the privilege of appropriating 
both to the support of schools. The object cer- 
tainly was a praiseworthy one, and he should 
throw no obstacle in the way of it, more especially 
because other States had been allowed to do the 
same thing. 

He came now to another resolution. In 1846 
a grant was made to Wisconsin, to take effect 
when she became a State, of certain sections of 
land tomake a continuous course from Green Bay, 
by Fox river, thence by Wisconsin river, to the 
Mississippi. ‘To do this a canal of about a mile, 
or a mile and a quarter, was requisite from Wis- 
consin river, at a point where it was navigable for 
steamboats, to Fox river, and some improvements 
in the course of Fox river, Winnebago lake, and 
the entrance to Green Bay. The act took effect 
granting the alternate sections of a tract three miles 
wide for the purpose of making those improve- 
ments, and the reserved sections were raised to 
$2 50 per acre to make it even. 
lution, the convention asked the Government of the 
United States to let that grant stand, but to lower 
the price of the reserved sections to $1 25. To 
that he could not agree; it was going a little too 
far; and it was to this more especially that he had 
risen to call the attention of the committee. He 
thought a dangerous precedent would be establish- 
ed if this Government should acquiesce in this re- 
quest, and it was to the establishment of such a 
precedent that he objected more than to anything 
else. It would be a precedent that would have an 
injurious effect on the many projects which were 
before Congress, and which were more or less 
meritorious. {It would have a tendency to defeat 
those projects, and it involved a still more import- 
ant principle. How? The idea of using the pub- 


lic domain for purposes of internal improvements || 


had been by some entertained from an early period 
of this Government. The internal improvements 
of a great many of the States had been promoted 
in that way; but, finally, in 1838, the Government 
came to the conclusion that grants of this sort 
ought not to be made. Some, under President 
Jackson’s administration, viewed such grants as 
unconstitutional, and they insisted that such grants 
should be stopped altogether, and consequently no 


But by this | 


By the last reso- | 
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more grants had been made for internal improve- | 


ments since. But many then contended, that in- 
asmuch as the money could not be had, the inter- 
nal improvements could not go on, and that they 
ought to have the avails of the public land distrib- 
uted, that they might therewith make internal im- 
provements. It was on that principle that the 
distribution act was framed. 


providing that the avails of the public lands should 


But it would be re- || 
membered that in that act a clause was inserted | 


not be distributed to the States if the duties on im- | 


ports rose above twenty percent. This clause put 
it beyond the power of the Government ever to 
distribute anything. They all understood that. 
Well, what next came up? Why, then came the 
new States claiming this and that improvement, 
this river and that road, and then a canal, and 
grants of public land were made to them for such 
purposes. Why? Oh, because they could not get 
money. But was not this an abuse of the elder 
States? Should the public lands be used for inter- 
nal improvements in the new States only? The 
purpose he did not pretend to say was not a good 
one; but could it be conceived that the old States 
would submit to such partiality ? 

Mr. C. would merely say that the old States 
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ciple as that. 

We had entertained another policy, 
a railroad or canal through a portion o 
lands, where, owing to deep morasses or extensiy 
prairies, the settlers could get no timber ‘an 
obstacles rendering the country otherwise. 
proachable, it could not be settled, and tt 
never could be sold. In such cases, we had settled 
one-half of it, and sold that at double price, and « 
got as much money as if we had sold the whole = 
the minimum price. It was plain that the they 
ernment, by granting alternate sections for the cor : 
struction of such railroad or cana!, had . 
granted away nothing at all, but, on the ¢ 
saved the whole amount it granted. ‘This was not 
graduation. It was doubling; it was going on an 
ascending, not ona descending scale. In such a 
case the Government, it was true, granted | 
but it got back the money. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware, here puta ques. 
tion to Mr. Co_tamer, not distinctly heard by the 


reporter, but the purport of which may be inferred 
from Mr. Cotvamer’s reply. 


Mr. COLLAMER replied, that the subject of 
graduation was not understood by him as it wag 
by many gentlemen. ‘ Graduation” was a tech. 
nical phrase. It referred to the system of classine 
public lands by the length of time they had been 

_ in market, and fixing the price accordingly. The 
practical effect of which was, to induce a man who 
wanted a certain piece of the publie domain to wait 
awhile, because he would then get it at a lower 
rate. ‘That was graduation. This had nothing to 
do with that, nothing at all. ' 

Mr. C. now wished to call the attention of the 
committee to what had been effected by this prin- 

| ciple of granting alternate sections, and selling the 
residue at double price. By this system, the Ohio 
canal, extending from Portsmouth, on the Ohio 

_ river, all through the State, to Cleveland, on Lake 
Erie, had been made, and the grant never cost the 
Government a dollar. So the Erie canal, extend- 
ing from Eel river to the Wabash, and down that 
river, running all through Indiana and a part of 

| Ohio, had been constructed in the same manner, 
and had cost the Government nothing. The ex- 
tension canal, from Dayton to the Miami river, 
connected Lake Erie with Cincinnati through the 
other two. All these canals were now in actual 
operation. They had all been made on this same 
principle, and all without costing the Government 
anything at all. So the Illinois canal had been 
constructed—a work which had essentially aided 
| that State in reéstablishing her credit. The Wa- 
bash canal to -Evansville had enabled Indiana to 
redeem her bonds. He might refer to various cases 
of the same kind. The railroad from Cairo to Chi- 
| cago had been built on this principle. 

' But what Mr. C. wished to show was, that if, 

/after reserving alternate sections of the public 
land, and holding them up at double the minimum 

| price, Congress afterward, by a subsequent law, 
threw open these reserved sections for sale at the 
minimum price, Government got nothing back, 
and the State got the whole. This brought us 
round again to the principle that the public lands 
were a fund for the internal improvement of the 
new States, but not of the old ones. 

The moment Congress assented to the fifth reso- 
lution of the convention of Wisconsin, they did 

just this thing. He did not believe that this could 
| understandingly be done. 

He had another objection to that fifth resolution. 
Nothing had been done on the Wisconsin and Fox 
river canal. He did not say but that in some cases, 
through inadvertence, alternate sections had been 
granted by Congress without doubling the price of 
the sections reserved. Such a case had happened, 
he believed, in relation to the improvement of the 
| river Des Moines. He had not then been present, 
though he had been when the grant was made for 
the canal between the Wisconsin and Fox rivers. 
The Des Moines grant had not undergone much 
examination, and he did not think it constituted 
any precedent to be now followed. r 

He would further remark, that the State of Wis- 
consin was entitled, with other new States, to five 
hundred thousand acres of the public domain for 
the purposes of internal improvement, and her 
' convention asked that the avails of this land might 
| be, instead, applied to the support of public schools. 
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"Ip granting Wisconsin alternate sections for the 
sac and Fox river canal, Congress had said that 
she might have them, but not that she must. Let 
the Legislature say they declined taking the grant, 
and then the State would be entitled to her five 
hundred thousand acres, and would not need the 
help of Government. But she asked to keep her 
fve hundred thousand acres; to keep her five per 
cent. for roads; to keep her Fox river grant, and 
then that Congress would throw off the additional 
jollar and a quarter on the reserved sections. The 
compliance with these requests was in nowise im- 
sortant to the admission of the State into the Union. 

he first and second sections of the bill might be 
stricken out without disturbing that at all. The 
provisions in the fifth resolution, however, he 
should move to strike out. [He here designated 
the lines which must be stricken out in order to 
effect this purpose.}] All the residue of the bill he 
was willing to leave undisturbed. Lot 

Mr. MORSE said he would avail himself of the 
apology made by the gentleman from Vermont for 
discussing other sections of the bill, when, accord- 
ing to strict rule, he could only speak to the first, 
and would follow the remarks of that gentleman 
with some words in reply. 

He considered, that in reporting the bill as it 
stood, the Committee on the Territories had done 
no more than an act of sheer justice to the new 
State that was now about to come into the Union. 
The gentleman had urged objections to several 
features in the bill, but had graciously consented 
to waive them all, provided the House would 
strike out its compliance with the fifth resoluuion 
of the Wisconsin convention, in relation to redu- 
cing the price of the reserved sections granted for 
the canal between the Wisconsin and Fox rivers. 

Mr. M., after adverting to the general grant of 
500,000 acres of the public land to each of the new 
States, referred more particularly to the grant by 
Congress of alternate sections for five miles on each 
side of the Des Moines river to aid Iowa, when a 
Territory, in improving its navigation. At the 
very same session it had made a similar grant to 
Wisconsin for the construction of a canal to unite 
the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, but had added a pro- 
viso that the reserved sections should not be sold 
for less than $2 5U an acre. Now, Mr. M. had been 
in hopes that a gentleman who had so shrewd an 
eye to every grant made to the new States, and 
who seemed to consider every acre given to them as 
so much taken out of the pocket of the old States, 
would have shown some good reason for this in- 
vidious distinction between two Territories whose 
boundaries were contiguous, and both of whom at 
the time were just about coming into the Union. 

The improvement of the Des Moines river was 
very important to the now State of Iowa, and it 
was right to aid her by a grant of land: was not 
the canal in Wisconsin equally important to her? 
Why should she not get a grant on the same terms 
with her sister State? Until some good reason 
should be shown for it, he hoped the House would 
make no such invidious distinction between them. 
The liberality shown to Iowa had astonished the 
gentleman from Vermont; but did he not well 
know that all such grants did but in the end en- 
hance the value of the public domain, and event- 
ually increased our landed revenue ? 

The gentleman objected to the third resolution 
of the convention, giving to the purchasers of the 
alternate sections granted for the Fox river canal 
at double price an equivalent in land after that pro- 
ject had been abandoned. 

Mr. COLLAMER said the gentleman was 
wholly mistaken: he had not made the least ob- 
Jection to it, but had admitted it to be just. 

Mr. MORSE was glad he had not; nothing 
could have been more just and fair. He under- 
stood the gentleman to have objected, but gracious- 
ly consented to give up his objection. 

Mr. COLLAMER said he never had made any. 
The only resolution he objected to had been the fifth. 

Mr. MORSE considered the reduction in the 
price of the reserved sections, as asked by the fifth 
resolution, an act of sheer justice to this new State; 
and it came with an especially good grace, as Wis- 
consin had agreed to take this grant as part of their 
500,000 acres, 

Mr. COLLAMER said the gentleman was again 
mistaken. Wisconsin did not propose to do any 
such thing. She was willing to take the alternate 


Sections on Rock river as part of her 500,000, but 
not on Fox river. 
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Mr. McCLERNAND said there was no need of |) 
| deducting the sections on Fox river from her quota 
| of 500,000 acres, as that had been already provided 
for in the act of 1841. 

As to the charge of the application of her quota | 
of land from works of internal improvement to | 
| the support of common schools, Mr. McC. pre- | 
| sumed there could be but one opinion in regard to | 

it. 
| In respect to the boundary, he had but a word | 
to say. Three lines were proposed : One to which | 
| the convention had assented; another which the 
people of Wisconsin would prefer; and a third pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr.Smiru.} | 
He was indifferent as between the first two, but he 
hoped the House would reject the third, as its | 
adoption would only make trouble and delay. 

He hoped the House would adopt such a course 
as would enable Wisconsin to take her place as | 
speedily as possible as the thirtieth State in our 
glorious Confederacy. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, (as Mr. | 


CoL_LaMer was not in the Hall,) explained in de- 


seemed to have been strangely misunderstood by 
the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Morse.) Mr. 
R. then indicated his purpose at the proper tume to 
offer a resolution granting to Wisconsin section 





in support of purposes of education. He thought 
all our new States ought to have larger grants to- 
ward this object than they enjoyed under our pres- 
ent land system. They only got one-thirty-sixth of 
a township for schools, and five per cent. of lund 
sales for the construction of roads. But in ten 
years, the taxes from which United States land was 
exempt, if collected by the State, would amount to 
four times as muchas the new States now received. 
Probably the indisposition of Congress to do more 
for them had arisen in part from the inordinate, un- 
founded claims set up by them on the subject of 


States. This might have made Representatives 
from the older States a little more sensitive than 
they otherwise would have been. But the Gov- 
ernment, as a large landholder, was bound, by all 
considerations of sound policy, to promote the es- 
tablishment of common schools in all the new 
States. In the Oregon constitution one section out 
of each township had been set apart to this use. It 
was a noble provision; it ought to be done in each 
of the new States. Not only would the State be 
benefited, but ultimately the entire Union. In his 
own State there was but one voice on this subject. 
All her public Jands in the Western Reserve had 
been so applied, the consequence of which was, 
that she enjoyed this day a fund of two millions of 
dollars for purposes of education, and he had him- 
self never known a native of Connecticut who could 
not read, nor ever heard of but two who could not 
write. He was the more in favor of liberality to 
Wisconsin, because her own course on this sub- 
ject had been liberal in the highest degree. ‘I'he 
adoption of such a course would meet the just de- 
mands of the new States, and thereby save us from 
the outrageous projects of graduation, which were 
brought forward from time to time, based on the 
falsest principles and supported by the most un- 
founded arguments. 

Mr. R. here read his proposed amendment, grant- 
ing No. 36 in each township for the purpose of 
public schools, with the exception ef inchoate pre- 
emption rights. 

Mr. TWEEDY (Delegate from Wisconsin) now 
obtained the floor, and went at considerable length 
into a discussion of the general subject, and espe- 
cially into a reply to the objections of Mr. Cotxa- 
MER to the fifth resolution of the convention on the 
subject of reducing the price of reserved sections 
of the public Jands. r. T. said he should not 
now enter on the question of boundary; on that 
subject he had made some statements on a previous 
day. It must be apparent, from the indications of 
opinion throughout the House, that Congress had 
no right to impose on Wisconsin the southern line 
proposed by the gentleman from Illinois, and make 
that a condition of Wisconsin being admitted into 
the Union. Mr. T. knew well the feeling of the 
people of Wisconsin on that subject. If it were 
out of self-respect alone, and a just regard to the 
dignity of the State, the very men themselves who 





ern line, would now vote against it. No; Wis- 
consin would never come as a beggar to the door 


fence of the positions he had taken, and which || 
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of this House, and #ue asa boon for that which 
was her right. Her people would place them- 
selves in no such degrading attitude. Mr. T. and 
those associated with him had labored with the 
people day and night for two weeks to prevail with 
them to wait and consent to the boundary proposed 
by Congress in the new constitution; they had had 
the utmost difficulty in holding back their friends 
from insisting on the rights of the State. They 
had planted themselves on the ordinance of °87. 
But at length, with great reluctance, they had con- 
sented to waive for the present what all held to be 
their right. But they came not as the people of a 
British province suing at the foot of the throne for 
privilege of self-government. If they came into 
the Union at all, they would come into it on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with the other States. Wis- 
consin must come in as a sister, or not at all. On 
this point men of all parties were as one; every soul 
in the State was of but one mind. It was vain for 
gentlemen to try to bring them to any other terms. 
As to the two northern lines which had been spoken 
of, gentlemen might fix on which they pleased. 
The people of Wisconsin preferred Rum river as 


| their boundary; but if the St. Croix route was fixed 


| on by the House, they were ready to oe re 


| He would say that he had been instructe 


: | ‘ || vocate the first of these boundaries, and he believed 
No. 36 in each township of the public land to aid || 


d to ad- 


it would carry. 


| And now as to some other points which the 


graduation, and their intemperate threats to the old || 


gentieman from Vermont [Mr. Corttamer) had 
stated with so much clearness and fairness. That 
gentleman had a perfect acquaimtance with the 
whole subject of the public lands; and, after hav- 
ing thoroughly examined all the resolutions of the 
Wisconsin convention, he found none to object 
| against but the fifth. Mr. T. presumed there would 
| be no serious objection in the House to any other. 
| That resolution referred to a repeal of the proviso 
in the act granting alternate sections of land for 
| the construction of a canal to unite the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers, which proviso required the sec- 
tions reserved by the United States to be sold at 
not less than two dollars and a half the acre. The 
gentleman from Vermont had very frankly stated 


| that his chief objection to this was as a precedent. 


Mr. T. did not pretend to be competent to decide 


| whether Congress had established the doctrine of 
| the inviolability of precedent or not; he had nos 


himself heard of such a decision; but this he knew, 
that if there was any case which could claim the 
repeal of such a proviso, both on grounds of liber+ 
ality and of justice, this was that case. 

On the very same day that Congress had granted 
these alternate sections of land to Wisconsin for 


| her canal, the same body had granted to lowa a 
| strip of land in alternate sections, extending five 


miles on each side of the Des Moines river, four 
hundred miles in length, for a work lying wholly 
within the limits of one State, and therefore in no 
sense national, without any such proviso. The 
canal for which the grant had been made to Wis- 
consin connected two rivers, running five hundred 
miles in opposite directions—rivers a mile in width 
at their mouths, but approaching in their upper 
branches so near to each other that in a freshet 
their waters mingled into one. It was the most 
wonderful, and at the same time one of the most 
important natural water communications on the 
| North American continent. At the point where 
they approached, a canal a little over one mile in 
length, with a slack-water navigation of forty miles, 
enabled the same vessel to visit both New Orleans 
in one direction and Montreal in the other, and 
provided the means of transporting all the lead of 
that most productive mineral region, to be trans- 
orted by water carriage to any part of the world. 
f there was a national work in the world, it was 
this. Yet, while Congress had granted alternate 
‘sections in a strip of three miles on each side the 
rivers, and ninety miles in length, the same Con- 
gress, on the same day, had granted to lowa alter- 
nate sections in a strip four hundred miles in length, 
and extending five miles from the river; and this 
for a State work, lying wholly within a single 
State, and not national) in any sense of the word! 
Mr. T. went on to say that Congress had never 
given to Wisconsin a cent; and the land it had 
iven was clogged with a condition from which 
owa was wholly free. If Wisconsin had oer 
her five per cent. ever since her population had 


had in convention been most in favor of a south- || been sufficient for her becoming a State, she would 





have received more than all that Congress paid for 
her governor, judges, and the whole system of 
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her territorial government, Mads, harbors, and all. 
This was the evenhanded justice which had been 
meted out to Wisconsin! She might have been a 
State five years ago, when her road fund alone 
weuld have far exceeded all she had ever received 
at the hands of this Government. 

Congress had made a grant of lands to construct 
a canal from Milwaukie to Rock river, which the 
State did not want and never asked for. The 
land was not granted to the State, but to a com- 
pany of private individuals, who were not able 
to carry on the work, and finally abandoned the 
project. It was a route for a railroad, and fora 
canal. The State sold the land granted to her, 
and she had some left yet. In any other case the 
Government might have whistled for its money; 
but the people of Wisconsin had volunteered to 


charece 
gress would but put them on the same footing with 
all other settlers on the public land. This was the 
only instance in which Wisconsin had ever asked 
anything from the Government; yet now it was said 
that to grant her request would be setting a dan- 
rerous precedent, and would violate a fundamental 
principle of our land system. Mr. ‘T. said that, 
after looking at these facts, and after looking at all 
the reports of her own engineers on the subject, as 
well as the early reports of the French, (for there 
were reports two hundred years old in favor of this 
communication,) and perceiving that all who had 
ever investigated the subject were of but one opin- 
ion,—1if, after all this, gentlemen were disposed to 
maintain that it was not competent for Congress 
to yrant a few hundred acres from the public do- 
main to aid in such a work, and that to a State 
that had never before asked the Government for 
anything, they might continue to hug their vast 
domain, and might continue to draw from the State 
a million of dollars a year, as they had done for 
years past, 

They had kept their hands off of their quota of 
five hundred thousand acres, to which they were 
entitled with the other new States; yet by every 
day that the entrance of Wisconsin into the Union 
was delayed, Congress took two hundred dollars 
from her school fund. Whether the land they 
had received was or was not to be deducted from 
her five hundred thousand, Mr. T. knew not and 
cared not. If the Government was so mean as to 
open an account current with the State, it might 
have whatever the footing would show to be due, 
and Wisconsin would pay it without looking at 
the items of the account. 

Mr. T. here said that he should move an amend- 
ment which had received the sanction of the whole 
Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, rose to sa 


that it seemed to him that the views of the gentle- | 


man from Vermont |Mr. Cottamer] had been mis- 
taken by the honorable delegate. Mr. R. thought 
that in his remarks he had been disposed to show 
great liberality, and such a disposition toward the 
coming State as ought to shield him from some of 
the remarks which had fallen from that gentleman. 
All that the gentleman from Vermont maintained 
was, that if the alternate sections granted to Wis- 
consin should be reduced to the minimum price, 
and that reduction should not be charged upon the 
five hundred thousand acres to which she was en- 
titled, it would form an injurious precedent against 
doubling the price of reserved sections in all cases 
hereafter. Mr. R. was willing to give liberally to 
new States, as he had proved by his course in rela- 
tion to such lands; but, really, unless this was to 
be considered as part of Wisconsin's five hundred 
thousand acres, he could not vote for this provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. ‘TWEEDY (resuming) said the principle of 
this grant was not new. Whena canal or railroad 
ran through a portion of public domain that was 
wholly unsettled, it was the duty of Congress to 


grant alternate sections of land in its vicinity, in| 


order to aid in its construction; because the making 
of the canal aided the sale of the rest of the land; 
and then it was proper enough to double the price 
of the sections reserved. But when the road or 
canal passed through a region partially settled, the 
reservation of such sections operated as a robbery 
on the settlers already there, because it compelled 
them to pay double for the lands they had already 
improved. The effect was to drive off or keep off 
every emigrant for ten miles round the proposed 
course of the canal. They were afraid to make 
improvements, for fear, when the alternate sections 
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themselves with all that money, if Con- | 


came to be reserved, their houses would fall within | 


BE. 


the sections reserved by Government, and so they | 


would be compelled to pay double as much as their 
neighbors. 
sin at this moment. 
reservations were fixed; and the consequence was, 


In fact, this was the case in Wiscon- | 
People were waiting till the 


that that part of the country remained unsettled. | 


Every such ‘restriction operated injuriously to the 


country where it took effect; and the people would | 


continue to agitate and agitate, at the expense of | 


the contemplated improvement itself, rather than 
submit to so injurious an arrangement. ‘The plan 


worked admirably on a great prairie, or in a coun- | 
try wholly unsettled, but not in a country settled | 


to the extent Wisconsin was. 


To the reserves on | 


the north side of the river these remarks did not so | 
much apply, because there the lands were of infe- | 
rior quality; but on the south side there were mul- | 


titudes ready and desirous to settle who were now 
deterred. Ought a work so important, of a char- 
acter so clearly national, and so easy of completion, 
to be clogged and retarded by a restriction of this 
description ? 

|[Mr. T. here gave notice of an amendment 
which he intended to offer. | 

Mr. T. would not detain the committee with 
further remarks. He would merely add, that as 
he understood the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Smiru| had consented to withdraw his amendment 
for a southern boundary, he hoped that gentleman 
would seize an early opportunity of doing so, as 
the hour allotted to this debate would soon close. 

Mr. McCLERNAND would not intrude upon 
the attention of the committee but for the gratuitous 


ticularly the advocates of the graduation policy; 
which assault was the more wanton because it 
was indirect and deliberate. Mr. McC., however, 
would first address himself to some of the details 
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The Constitution certainly contemplated that , 
the States, the new as well as the old, should sta, 
upon the same footing of constitutional iGession., 
and independence. No one would deny this ns. 
abstract proposition. Well, could it be rue the, 
the newStates held such a footing, when they Ses 
subject to ananomalous and degrading jurisiictio. 
unknown to the old States? When this ene. 
ment might claim to invade the new States y ith a 
peculiar and arbitrary jurisdiction, to punish by 
fine and imprisonment any citizen of the new Bier? 
as a trespasser, Who might tread, oreuta twig, yo, 
the public domain—when this Government mie}, 
in virtue of its pretensions, send a military fo, : 
into the new States to exclude or drive the settlers 
from the public lands,—could such be a footing ,¢ 
equality in regard to the new States, when such 
arbitrary pretensions were disavowed in relatiyy, 
to the old States? Certainly not. The Consti:y. 
tion, therefore, demanded that such a policy sho) 


ud 


| be adopted in relation to the public lands as wo), 


| country. 


most speedily release the new States from thei, 


| vassalage to the Federal Government, and admit 


them, in fact, to constitutional equality. 

Not only the Constitution demanded this policy 
but also considerations of public policy. Agric, 
ture was the great and primary interest of the 
It was essentially a republican interest, 


In proportion, therefore, as we developed and in. 


| according to their qualities. 


of the bill, before he would proceed to notice this | 


assault, which reflected more upon the courtesy 


of the member from Connecticut than upon the ad- | 


vocates of a relaxation of the rigors of the present 
land system. 


her worthy and patriotic people were anxious to | 


become a member. He would do this from a re- 
gard for the expressed wish of the people of Wis- 
consin, and because he was not unwilling to see 


family of this Federal Union increased. Wiscon- 
sin would make the thirtieth State of the Union. 
He was in favor of the St. Croix boundary, be- 


proved this interest, so we would augment ja. 


| tional and individual wealth, and strengthen the 


republican props of the Government. By reducing 


| the price of public lands, the circle of competition 
| for their purchase would be extended, the lands 
assault made by the member from Connecticut |} 
[Mr. Rockwe..]| upon western members, and par- | 


thus brought within the reach of the poor as well 
as the rich, monopolies prevented, the number 
of freeholders increased, and the public revenues 
improved. 

The old States graduated the price of their lands 
Maine sold hers for 
some twenty-five cents per acre, payable, perhaps, 
in work upon the high roads; Pennsylvania for a 
sull smaller price; so also Kentucky, Georgia, and 


|, other States; and the policy thus adopted by States 
Mr. McC, would vote for the bill, | 
in such proper form as would most speedily admit | 
the State of Wisconsin into the Union, of which | 


for local benefit should be adopted by this Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the whole. 

Graduation had been tried and worked well—it 
was tried in Georgia, also in Tennessee, in regard 
to the lands of this Government: and why should 
not the benefits of a policy approved by the States 


be adopted by this Government? Lands, like all 
the number of sister States composing the great || 


cause that was the boundary fixed by the act of | 


Congress of 1846, and because that boundary had 
been adopted by the people of Wisconsin in their 
late constitutional convention. Public attention 
had been called to that boundary, and was prepared, 
perhaps, to receive it. ‘The faith of Congress was 
also pledged, in some measure, if not absolutely, 
in favor of that boundary, in consequence of what 
had been stated, and for that reason, no other or 
different boundary ought to be prescribed by Con- 
gress. 
called the Rum river, or extreme western boundary, 


which had been recommended, alternatively, by | 


the people of Wisconsin; also against the bound- 
ary proposed by his colleague, {Mr. Smiru,] which 
was not perhaps a natural, but an arbitrary bound- 
ary. 

In regard to the lands heretofore granted to the 
Territory or State of Wisconsin, for purposes of 
internal improvement, and which were recognized 
and regulated by the constitution of Wisconsin, it 
was of little or no consequence whether provision 
was made in the bill for the deduction of the quan- 
tity from the grant of five hundred thousand acres, 


He should therefore vote against what was | 


other property, were of unequal value—some worth 
more, others less, of course; therefore policy, jus- 
tice, common honesty, required that they should 
be rated and sold according to their different val- 
ues. And this was the whole extent of gradua- 
tion. 

The public lands have cost the Government an 


average of twenty-three cents per acre, including 


| the whole expense of purchasing, surveying, and 


to which the State would be entitled under the act | 


of September 4, 1841, or not; for that act, by agen- | 


eral regulation, expressly required that all such 
special grants should be deducted from the general 
grant of five hundred thousand acres to each of the 
new States, 

Upon the subject of graduation, he denied the 
charge of the member from Connecticut [Mr. 
RockwELL] that it was a *‘ gross and outrageous” 


measure; such a denunciation could only proceed | 


from a gross misconception of the merits of the | 


measure. Mr. McC. was for graduation, fer many 
reasons; among others, because it was consonant 
in its principles and effects to the spirit and genius 
of our constitution of Government. 


‘ 


| 


| 


selling them. Is it just, is it fair, therefore, that 
these lands should be held by the Govefnment for 
an indefinite period for sale at ¢1 25 per acre? This 


| would be avarice, which would be questionable in 
| an individual, much more so in a Government pro- 


fessing to be popular and free. 
But was it not strange—even affrontive—that the 
member from Connecticut should object to gradua- 


_ tion, when he and his party advocate that wasteful 
| and agrarian measure of * distribution?’’ And what 
| was distribution? 
the new States unequally, as consumers, to buy 


It proposed to tax the people of 


more and more lands, to be sold chiefly to them- 
selves, at an advanced price, in order that the pro- 
ceeds of such sales might be distributed among all 
the States. It proposed to divert the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands from the treasury to 
the States; it proposed, in effect, to squander the 
land revenue for party purposes, Was not such 
a policy most obnoxious and dangerous ? 

The member from Vermont [Mr. CoLiamer] 
had undertaken, the other day, to censure what 
he considered the faithlessness of granting boun- 


ties of land to soldiers for services in past wars, 


93 


inasmuch as the ‘‘sales of the public lands,’’ not 


| the lands, had been pledged for the payment of a 


pane debt. The member should remember that 
i 


e voted against the repeal of the distribution act, 
which diverted the land fund from the payment of 
a large public debt, created by a Whig adminis- 
tration, for the payment of which the fund had 
been pledged. The member from Vermont should 
have consulted his record before he adventured 
upon the task of a lecture on public morality. 
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at a Mr. FICKLIN read the following amendment, the limits of the State as much as they could was, from Vermont if every acre of land cultivated in 
stand which he proposed to introduce, but which, being | that if they run the line up to Rum river, they left the new States was not a benefit to Vermont? 
enty ruled out of order, he did not offer: not territory enough to form a new State. West Mr. COLLAMER. It is not of as much benefit 
iS ay « Insert after the word ‘ Sfotes,’ at the end of the pream- of the St. Croix was territory, out of which, ina | as it would be if they cultivated itin Vermont. ' 
that bie, in hiew of the first, second, and — ae * hale few years, would be formed a new State. Instead Mr. SMITH. From what | have heard of 
Wer Se oy ne eet teres ato by We Govern~ of still further circumscribing the territory, by ran- | Vermont, I am afraid there would be a poor pros- 
re ont ofthe United States when the cession of the territory | ©" . . r eu y, Sy run- . anes , I I 
tion mhwest of the Ohio river was made, provision is made | ning the line thirty or forty miles further west, if pect of our people becoming rich by cultivating 
ern. iyat States formed out of said territory ¢ shall be distinct re- | any objection was to be made to the line of the St. _ land there. 
th a wibiean ne an | Croix, it was, that with it the limits would be too Mr. COLLAMER, (in his seat.) We are a . 
1 by oe athe other States ;? and whereas the possession much extended; and if they were to vary from this | poor people. 
ites, vriands within the new State by the Federal Government, line, he should rather go for a more southern line. Mr. SMITH. Not a poor people, but your land 
on other than for the purposes mentioned in the Constitutionot | He had only given his sanction to the line that — is poor compared with ours. 
Sat, po — ourat ar ceuae anaes aes wlbacend sre had already been sanctioned by Congress and by There were other reasons, he continued, to sus- 
ores or aking donations to actual settlers, and therefore deprives the Territory; and by agreeing to that line, they tain the policy of liberal grants of the public lands 
tlers uiem of some of the rights of sovereignty, freedom, and in- closed the subject without further legislation. If by the General Government to the new States. In 
g of dependence possessed by the other States: Therefore, they adopted this line, immediately on the passage the old States they had roads and canals—channels 
‘tuck + Bs benatiels OSs spac public lands within the || othe act Wisconsin became a State of the Unio for their produce which yielded ‘a ready return; 
state of Wisconsin be, and the same are hereby, relinquished n. ‘melt prose _— y! . y , 
lon iy the State aforesaid for the following purposes : On last Monday she elected her representatives, but in the new States there were farmers who had 
tit. «st. That the State authorities secure toeach actual set- and in the course of two weeks two representa- to wade through swamps in dragging their pro- 
wid er 7 teoen certain thin takes tor cane dg tives of that State might be here to take their seats — duce to points where they received but a poor re- 
uld hundred and sixty acres of land, proportioned to the number | ©? this floor. He was unwilling to adopt any turn; that were situated in the interior, remote 
heir in family. “ course to prevent their taking their seats; to post- from market, without channels of communication; 
Lit ad. That ample provision be made from the proceeds || pone their coming into the Union a year or eigh- and without some assistance from the General 
of the public lands to educate, by a system of common || teen months longer E Government they must remain destitute of im- 
, schools, each child within the limits of the State aforesaid, id +4 are ; ’ ‘i ; se y , er main Cone oF im a 
ley, who may not otherwise be provided with the means of do- A word in regard to this second section. Gen-. provements of this kind. Then it was a matter of 
cul. ing 80.2” tlemen had spoken of it as though this bill pro- | interest, of policy, for the General Government to ‘ 
the Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, read a modification of | posed to make extensive donations of land to aid them; every improvement was adding to the * te 
est, his amendment, which is inserted in a subsequent | Wisconsin; nothing of this kind was proposed by — general wealth of the country, and precisely in the BY 
im- column. Wisconsin, and he was surprised when he read their | ratio that the States increased in wealth and pop- > 
Na Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, went into a short || constitution and their convention to find, that in- | ulation, would increase the revenues and resources i 
the speech in strenuous Opposition to asouthern bound- | stead of making these clamorous demands of which of the General Government. By extending setile- “at 
ing ary, as calculated to throw back the admission of | they heard so much as coming from the new States, , ments there, they extended the area of consump- ab 
ton the new State. She had now a right to come in; they did not ask the General Government to give | tion for the manufactures of the East—Massachu- 
nds she was, according to law, a State of this Union; | them one acre of land. This bill gave them not | setts, Connecticut, Vermont. All the manufac- 
vell or, if anything was wanting to make her so, it was || one acre; it only proposed to change the direetion turing States now found their most profitable 
ber only the President’s proclamation. The design of | of previous grants heretofore made by the Govern- | market in the new States. Where could they col- 
ues the amendment was to fasten on her a system of | ment. lect their revenues, their wealth, from their manu- 
territorial vassalage, with all the machinery of ter- The honorable chairman of the Committee on | factured articles, if they did not find them in the 
nda ritorial government, for twenty years to come. | Public Lands [Mr. Cottamer] had said that this | markets opened in the new States west of the Al- 
lor Mr. J. was against it. He thought it wrong in | resolution called for nothing to which he would | leghany mountains? The benefits were mutual : 
[Sy principle for the General Government to pay the | object. He (Mr. S.) was certain that if the gen- | by extending the benefits of these improvements 
ra expenses ofa government fora territory; hethought | tleman would not object no other gentleman would; || to the western country, the old States, interested : 
ind the people of the Territory should be allswed to || for he was very certain there was no man in this | in manufactures, increased their revenue and re- 
tea tax themselves for the support of their own gov- || House who looked upon the demands of the new | sources; they had a direct interest in affording 
rm ernment. He was opposed to this amendment, | States with a more jealous eye than that gentle- || these facilities to the western people, in order to ge 
but whenever a bill should be brought in giving to | man; and if he could find nothing objectionable in ' enable them to increase their settlement and bring re 
—t every free white male citizen in the United States || the resolution, he presumed no other gentleman || them on something like an equality with the older ee 
ard a tract of one hundred and sixty acres of land, on || would. || States. ei ze 
uld condition of five years’ inhabitation and cultiva- || A few words with regard to a thing to which the These improvements which were made by the ne as 
al tion, it should have his cordial support. He be- | gentleman did object. He was unwilling to recog- || General Government, or by the citizens of the new ess cay 
a 


lieved this would be the very best disposition that 


nize the principle that grants of land should be made 
rth could be made of the public domain. 


States from the means extended to them by the 
to the new States for the purpose of any improve- 


grants of portions of the public domain, were the 


> The time allotted to debate having expired— __|| ments on a different principle from that of the do- || subject of just and proper appeals to the liberality 
uld Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, availed himself of the | nations to the old States. of the old States, for other reasons. Where did our 
ale privilege allowed by the rule to the gentleman re-|) Mr. COLLAMER, interposing, said this was || three millions of dollars a year sales of the public i 
ula- porting a bill from a committee, and addressed the |; not the case. He did not know what the gentle- | lands come from? From the old States? How i 4 
committee. The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. |, man meant by the jealousy, suspicion with which | much did Vermont, how much Massachusetts con- 9 
an Sutrn,} he said, had determined to modify his || he (Mr. C.) looked on the new States; if the gen- || tribute towards it? 
nig amendment, so as to authorize the State of Wiscon- || tleman would examine the history of his (Mr. Mr. COLLAMER said a very large part of the 
ind sin, With the assent of Congress and the Territo- | C.’s) course and votes here, he thought he would | money paid in the new States for the public lands rs 
hat ries of the northwest, to change the boundary. | find that no such charge could be made against | was paid by the people who had migrated there 
for So far as he was concerned, he had no objection to | him. He had entertained, and did entertain, favor | from the old States and settled. ¢ 
his that proposition. If a change was hereafter made, | for the policy of making grants of land on the al- || | Mr. SMITH replied that the gentleman from 
in with the assent of the United States, the people of | ternate section principle, raising the prices of the || Vermont was laboring under a very great mistake, 
r0- Wisconsin, and the territory beyond, all interested || sections to be facie | This could not be done || More than three-fourths of the entire receipts from 
would be consulted, and no injury could result. | in the old States, of course, yet he was in favor of || the public lands were paid by the bona fide settlers ¢, 
the He could not, however, consent to the adoption of | the policy, and because he believed that the prop- | who had been there for years, and not by immi- y 
ua the change suggested by the gentleman from Wis- || osition of this section was inconsistent with such | grants into the new States; by the men who had s 
ful consin, ‘That subject had been under the minute || policy, he was opposed to it. | worn out their constitutions and injured their Fe 
= examination of the Committee on the Territories, || Mr. SMITH confessed he was unable to recog- | health in tilling these lands for the purchase of te 
AU = 


and he believed it was the unanimous recommend- | 


D nize any great degree of liberality in that proposi- 
uy | ton of that committee that the line heretofore 


tion—in getting the new State to increase the value 


| homes for their children. Every individual fami- ¥ 
| liar with the people, their institutions, and habits, 









m- sanctioned by Congress, and now by the conven- || of one-half of certain sections of the public domain | knew those who were immigrants into the new ter- 
r0- tion of Wisconsin, should be ratified by Congress, || to the value of the whole, and to give to them one- | ritories constituted but a very small portion of those ce 
all _ and, under all the circumstances, was the best line |, half. The General Government gave nothing; it | who purchased the lands. _ And another fact was, wd 
ot » to be adopted. || prevailed upon the citizens of the new State to || that a very large proportion of those who went = 
to Mr. TWEEDY was understood to say that the || enter one-half at the value of the whole. Such was | there took with them no money to buy lands, but ie 
he report of the Committee on the Territories was a || the liberality of the General Government in bene- | were men dependant on their own industry, their E 
ich Miyority report—the minority had not submitted a || fiting the States. He believed the call on the |, toil after — get there, to raise the money to buy & 

» = Feport. || liberality of this Government was much stronger Ir the lands. It was not every man who went out > S 
| ; Mr. SMITH replied, that unless he was mista- | than would be asserted by this principle. The || there with a wagon-load of money. [A voice: fy 
rat _ ken, the committee were united in recommending iI public domain was held by the General Govern- | Many with a wagon-load of children.] Yes, with 7 
n- the St. Croix boundary in preference to that of the || ment in trust, not for the old States or the new | a wagon load of children, it was true, and they had s 
rs, ; Rum river. He could see no reason for the change. 1 States, but for all the States collectively. How | to toil there to raise the means to support them, oo 
ot » The St. Croix was a navigable stream for boats of ‘| should that trust be exercised? Upon the nig- || and buy land for them. And where was the mo- qe 
ee _ large tonnage, and he believed a stream of that || gardly principle that not one acre should ever be || ney expended? In the West? For light-houses, i} 
lat : character presented a better boundary than any || parted with until we could see the cash coming |, buoys, &c., there? No; the money drawn from i 
ct, _ imaginary line. It avoided conflicts of jurisdic- | book into the treasury? Was this Government || the people of the new States upon the gales of the * 
of _ bon; it gave to the bordering States the joint use ‘| not to be benefited by other means than the receipt || publie ands was brought here and expended on 30g 
is ; of the stream—as in the ease of the Ohio forming | of revenue into the treasury? There were other || the Atlantic seaboard, and the people of the old ue 
ad oa boundary line for Ohio, Virginia, Indiana, Ken- | and higher reasons that should govern in the | States received the benefit of it—of three-fourths of 
ld ; tucky, and Lilinois, all of which States were equal- | administration of the public lands; the great and || it. They had no navies in the West to absorb the 
ed 4 ly benefited. || paramount interest was the improvement and set- | public revenue, no light-houses, no buoys, beacons, 

Another reason why they should cireumseribe | tlement of the country, He asked the gentleman I Ls 


eakwaters—only a few neglected, apandoned 
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harbors on the lake shore, and they were unable to 


wring from the coffers of the Government anything 
to improve them. The fact was notorious, that 
three-fourths of the money drawn from the western 
country on the sales of the public lands was ex- 


pended in the old States in these improvements, In | 


which the new States had no interest but an indi- 
rect and general one. Did this afford no reason 
why the old States should exercise some liberality 
towards the new States? He thought it did—a very 
strong one; and he wondered that any objection 
should be made to the extremely reasonable re- 
quest of Wisconsin. She did not ask one acre of 
land, that the General Government should give her 


one foot of soil, but that this land, which had been | 


reserved, should be sold at the same price as other 
The gentieman from Vermont had objected 


A bad 


lands. 
that it would be setting a bad precedent. 
precedent? Had 
found no such precedents before ? 
the gentleman to several which had taken place 
since he [Mr. Cortamer] had had a seat on this 


floor, for he believed the gentleman and himself | 


first took their seats in this Hall at the same time. 
A erant had been made to Indiana to aid in the 
construction of the Wabash and Erie canal. Did 
the Gieneral Government increase the price of the 
reserved lands in that case ? 


Mr. COLLAMER explained 


rome others; but generally speaking, these grants 
had been made by elevating the reserved sections. 


In Indiana this was the case with some, and with | 
Now, after having elevated | 


others it was not. 
them and having made the grant, it was asked that 
the prices should be reduced. Hus objection was, 
that it would be establishing a precedent which 
would injure the new States; that they would not 
get their lands any more. He wanted them to get 
them, 

Mr. SMITH replied, that so far as he knew 


anything of the feelings or wishes of the new | 
States, he was sure they were not anxious to ob- | 





tain grants on those terms 

Mr. COLLAMER, (in his seat.) They ask 
many more, 

Mr. SMITH, (continuing the sentence,) and if 
they could not obtain them on other terms, they 
did not want them. 
gress continued to hold up these reserved lands 


at $2 50, Wisconsin would abandon her public | 


works; she would be driven to it by the force of 
public opinion there. 
But he argued that even if the weight of the pre- 


cedents was the other way, they should not be fol- | 
It was not 


lowed if they were bad in themselves. 
right in Congress to hold these reserved lands in 
Wisconsin at two dollars and a half per acre. In 
1846 Congress passed a bill by which it gave to 
Iowa half of the land within five miles of the Des 
Moines river for the purpose of improving that 
river; and the reserved lands were allowed to be 
sold at one dollar and a quarter per acre. On the 
same day she passed a bill granting to Wisconsin 
half of the land within three miles of the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers, which were not half as long. 
Jowa, then, by this bill got four times as much as 
Wisconsin, for the purpose of making a work by 
no means as valuable as that in Wisconsin, either 
to the country locally interested or to the general 
interests of the Union. He asked, then, why 
should Congress demand that Wisconsin should 
have these lands withheld from settlement until 
they would bring two dollars and a half, while 
they sold those in Lowa at one dollar and a quarter? 
How could this invidious distinction be made in 
favor of one State and against another? 

Mr. DUER was understood to inquire, whether, 


in case the price of two dollars and fifty cents an | 


acre retarded the settlement of the Government 
lands, it would not be advantageous to the State 
by enabling her to sell her share? 

Mr. TWEEDY was understood to say, you 
could not get settlers to go on these lands; they 
would give up their lands before they would sub- 


mit to pay such a price; they could not be made | 
to believe that they had not the inalienable right 


to them. 


Mr. SMITH would give the general answer to | 
the gentleman from New York, that no State could | 


ever be benefited by a policy which drove settlers 
out of ity and this price placed upon the lands in 


the ventleman from Vermont | 
He could refer | 


that there had | 
been instances he knew in which lands had been | 
granted to the States—as to lowa for the improve- | 
ment of the Des Moines river, and there had been | 
|! ed land to aid in the construction of that work, and | 


He was advised that if Con- | 





Wisconsin would inevitably have that effect. The 
lands were not worth it, and the Government 
could never receive the price they demanded until 
necessity extorted it from the setder. The lands 
were no better than those in lowa. Would not 
the General Government derive some benefit from 
the improvements beside this miserable increase on 
the price of the lands? Was not the opening of a 
water communication from Green Bay to the Mis- 
sissippi, by which a direct water course was open- 
ed between New Orleans and the lakes, of benefit 


vast commerce which would be carried through 
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to all the States of the Union? And would notthe | 


that channel add to the revenues of the Govern- | 


In the case of the Wabash and Erie canal, Con- 
gress with liberality granted the alternate sections 
to Indiana, and sold the balance not at $2 50, but 
they were selling now at $1 25; and the benefit 
was that those lands which before found no pur- 
chasers were sought for with avidity; that thou- 
sands of dollars had come into the treasury for 
lands which until this had remained unsold, and 
which would otherwise have remained so for years. 

But, again, before that time, lands had remained 
unsold for forty years. 
exact terms of this kind from Illinois when the 
Michigan and Illinois canal was projected, the 
completion of which has recently taken place, con- 
necting the lake with the river, and affording im- 


The Government, with becoming liberality, grant- 


it did not say that the rest should not be sold for 
less than $250. ‘The Government was willing to 
trust to the work itself for a return for its liberal- 
ity in the promotion of the interests of the people 
of this country. Why, then, should they insist 
upon these terms with Wisconsin? Was she en- 
titled to less consideration than her older sister 
States? Was she to be treated with a step-mother’s 
kindness? Was she to come into this Union 
on terms more onerous than were exacted from 
lowa? He believed there was too much magna- 
nimity, too much liberality in the representatives 
of this Union to require Wisconsin to submit to 
conditions of this kind. All the provisions of this 
bill regarding this matter were liberal. They ex- 
| hibited no exacting spirit; and Wisconsin asked 
no favor that had not before been extended to oth- 
ers. She asked that the public domain within her 
limits should be offered at the same price as was 
fixed on lands in other States. He would not de- 
tain the committee longer. 


|| Mr. SMITH, of Iilinois, then modified his 


Indiana, (both of which are published above,) by 
substituting the following: ( 


Wisconsin, (in the manner provided im the constitution for 
| amending the same,) and the new Territory to be created out 
| of the remaining territory of Wisconsin, aud any other that 

may be included in the same, shall have the power, by mu- 
| tual agreement, at any time within ten years, to change or 
fix the boundary between them, so as to include within the 
new Territory the valley of the St. Croix river, or such line 
| south of the St. Croix river as they may agree upon. 


He availed himself of the few minutes allowed 


; ment, 
| line, and there were other projects prescribing di- 


could not pass, and therefore he had modified his 
/ amendment, to be added to the amendment of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Territories, 


| ritory to be hereafter created, to agree on a more 
equitable dividing line between them. He believed 
his proposition was just, and he warned gentlemen 


nant with the wishes of the people of the Territory. 
| It would be better to bring in the whole territory 
as it now is. 

The amendment which he now submitted met 
the approbation of the Delegate from Wisconsin, 
and also the views of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Territories. With their approval he 
presented it; and he hoped this committee would 
not refuse to the people left north of the line of the 
St. Croix the poor privilege, at some future time, 
to fix a line more just and more in conformity with 
the true policy of Congress. He held it to be un- 





just to make a dividing line here which would com- 
|, pel persons in the new State to travel four hundred 


amendment to the amendment of Mr. Smiru, of | 


Provided, That the people or Legislature of the State of | 


not to prescribe a line which would not be conso- | 


ment? He thoughtit was consideration enough. | 


The Government did not | 


portant facilities to the commerce of the West. | 


| by the rules to explain the purport of his amend- | 
He had submitted an amendment to fix a | 


| viding lines; but he had become sensible that they | 


[Mr. Smirn, of Indiana,] so as to put it in the | 
power of the State of Wisconsin and the new Ter- | 





_ May 10, 
or five hundred miles to the capital, 
should not compel people to be embraced in 1] 
State of Wisconsin who had no interests or a 
ings in common with many of its inhabitants ie 

pone there would be no materia] objectio : 

is amendment, as modified. — 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. TWEEDY then moved toamend the amenq 
ment by striking out all after the word “ wit) » 
| and inserting the following: : 
“The change of boundary proposed in the ge 

| Of said constitution, to wit: leaving the boundary line p; 
| scribed in the act of Congress entitled ¢ An act tw enabler 
people of Wisconsin ‘Territory to torm a COUSUtUlion » ; 
| State Government, and for the admission of such State ' 
| the Union,’ at the toot of the rapids of St. Louis river; hig e 
in a direct line bearing southwesterly, to the mouth of Ixko. 
dewaba or Rum river, where the same empties into the M c 
sissippi river; thence down the main channel of the «.. 

Mississippi river, as prescribed in the said act.” 


Mr. T. would simply state that this amendmen 
| was Offered as a substitute for that offered by the 
| chairman of the Committee on Territories, aid js 
_ object was to fix the Rum river line as the boundary 
instead of the St. Croix. It had been recommend. 
ed by the convention of Wisconsin, after mature djs. 
cussion; and, therefore, he was bound to advocate 
it, The reason why they preferred this line was not 
because they desired the additional territory, but 
because they believed it would be more convenien: 
and more judicious to bring those living in the St, 
Croix valley all within the State. Another reason 
was because of certain advantages to be derived 
from steamboat navigation, which he explained in 
| detail. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 
and the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
{[Mr. Smiru] was then agreed to. 

The second section was next read, as follows: 

Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That the assent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to the first, second, fourth, and Sifth 

| resolutions adopied by said convention and appended jo 
said constitution, and the acts of Congress, referred to in the 
said resolutions, are hereby amended, so that the lands grant 
ed by the provisions of the several acts referred to in the 
said first and fourth resolutions, and the proceeds of said 
jands and the five per centum of the net proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands therein mentioned, shall be held and disposed oi by 
said State, in the manner and for the purposes recominend- 
ed by said convention; and so that, also, the lands reserved 
to the United States by the provisions of the act entitled 
* An act to grant aquanuty of land to aid in the improvement 
of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and to connect the same 
| by acanal in the Territory of Wisconsin ;” and also, the 
| even-numbered sections reserved by the provisions of the 
act entitled “ An act to grant a quantity of land to the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, for the purpose of aiding in opening a 
canal to connect the waters of Lake Michigan with those of 
Rock river,” shall be offered for sale,at the same minimum 
price and subject to the same-rights of preémption, as other 
public lands of the United States: Provided, however, That 
no person shall be entitled to a preéiuption by reason ot the 
setuement and cultivation of any quarter section or other 
subdivision of said even-numbered sections, which tact, 
before the commencement of such settlement, shall have 
been claimed by any other person cultivating and improving 
the saine in good faith, and which shall have continued to 
be claimed, cultivated, and improved in like good faith by 
such person, his representatives or assigns, until the sale of 
said tract, and of which said prior claim, cultivation, and 
improvement, the person so claiming preémption shail have 
had notice at the time of his entry and settlement. Not 
withstanding, such other person, his representatives Or as- 
signs, for want of personal residence, or from other cause, 
may not be entitled toa preémption to such tract, under the 
existing laws of the United States: dnd provided, further, 
Thatthe liabilities incurred by the Territorial Governmentol 
Wisconsin, under the act, entitled “ An act to grant a quan- 
tity of land to the Territory of Wisconsin for the purpose of 
aiding in opening acanai to connect the waters of Lake 
Michigan with those of Rock river,’? hereinbetore referred 
to, shall be paid and discharged by the State of Wisconsin. 


Mr. COLLAMER moved to amend this section, 
to make it conform to the views he expressed be- 
fore the debate was closed, by striking out the 
words ‘‘and fifth,’ so that it would read, ‘the 
first, second, and fourth resolutions adopted by said 
convention, &c. Also, strike out,the words— 


“And so that, also, the lands reserved to the United 
States by the provisions of the act entitled ‘ An act to grant 
a quantity of land to aid in the improvement of the Fox and 
Wiscousin rivers, and to connect the same by a canal inthe 
Territory of Wisconsin.” 


After a few words of explanation between Mr. 
COLLAMER, Mr. TWEEDY, and Mr. JACOB 
THOMPSON, the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. TWEEDY moved to amend the same sec- 
tion by striking out the words— 


| Notwithstanding, such other person, his representatives 
| or assigns, for want of personal residence, or from any other 
cause, may not be entitled to a preémption to such tract, 
| under the existing laws of the United States: 4nd provided, 
| further, That the liabilities incurred by the Territorial Gov- 
| ernment of Wisconsin, under the act entitled ‘An act to 
grant a quantity of land to the Territory of Wisconsin, for 
the purpose of aiding in the opening a canal to eennect the 
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